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Theatres,..Conversazioni...Amusements at Napiles...Character and Manners, 


[ wave already regaled you 
with the ruins on one side of Na- 
ples, and before I present you 
those on the other, I will introduce 
you to the amusements and man- 
ners of the Neapolitans. 

There are four theatres, three of 
which are generally open at the 
same time. The royal theatre, 
contiguous to the palace of the 
king, is just closed, at the com- 
mencement of Lent. The thea- 
tre itself is the largest in Europe. 
The fronts of the boxes were for- 
merly covered with mirrors,which, 
when the theatre was illuminated, 
produced the most brilliant effect. 
The boxes are now painted, but 
each one has in the inside one or 
two small mirrors, in front of which 
candles are lighted. The theatre, 
except on particular occasions, 
is very obscure ; it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish any counte- 
nance in the distant boxes ; there 
are no lights, except on the stage. 
Those who hire the boxes, which 
is generally done by the season, 
light their own boxes if they 
choose ; this is but rarely done, so 
that, excepting half a dozen scat- 
tered boxes with four or five wax 
lights, the body of the theatre is in 
obscurity. I have been only twice 
at this theatre. The performances 
Were a serious opera, followed by a 
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ballet, neither of which could be 
called excellent. The dancing did 
not rise above mediocrity, and the 
dancers appeared to be more anx- 
ious to exhibit feats of strength, 
than those graceful, characteristick 
movements, which form the ex- 
cellence of thisart. In the musick 
also I was disappointed ; the orches- 
tra Was mean, and there was no 
singer of great talent. There are 
three other theatres, at one of which 
comedy and tragedy are occasion- 
ally played. There are one or two 
actors and one actress possessed 
of considerable merit, but their ac- 
tion and gestures were violent 
and exaggerated. One of the 
theatres is devoted to the opera 
Buffa, and in this the Neapolitan 
singers and composers excel all 
others. ‘The person that can hear 
the delightful airs of Cimarosa and 
Paisiello without emotion and de- 
light, must be fit for “ treason, 
stratagems, and murder.” Dur- 
ing Lent the theatre Del Fondo is 
opened for performing oratorios. 
That of Saul has been the only one 
given this season. Though I have 
heard it five or six times, my pleas- 
ure seems increased at every repe- 
tition. There is in this oratorioa 
quartetto, beginning “Pietoso Dio,” 
&c. which I have no hesitation in 
preferring to every other piece of 
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musick I have ever heatd. Naples 
formerly boasted of the first sing- 
ers and most able composers in 
Europe. The recent misfortunes 
of this country have driven most 
of them away. Paisiello is in Pa- 
ris; Mrs.Billington nEngland; yet 
they still possess Monbdelli; who, 
though past his prime, is the first 
tenor in Europe. The Miller is 
an admirable comick singer, and 
they have a promise of a great 
singer in the Pinotti, a young girl 
of seventeen, who has vast powers 
of voice, and is already a rival with 
the first cantatrices. If she con- 
tinues toimprove, she will become 
the best singer in Europe. Their 
orchestras are all of them mean ; 
mdeed the Neapolitans pay but 
little regard to instrumental mu- 
sick, and have not patience enough 
to become great performers. I 
have’seen them make many wry 
faces in executing some passages 
of German musick, which delights 
in difficulties. 

There is little variety at these 
theatres ; the same pieces are given 
for a month together, and the Ital- 
tans who have heard them very 
often pay very little attention to 
the stage. They employ themselves 
in conversation, excepting the mo- 
ment when some favourite air is 
sung,when they are profoundly si- 
lent. Astranger may vex himself 
to no purpose ; the recitative and 
many of the airs are drowned in 
the talking of the audience. 

The boxes are generally hired 
by the month, and, as no single 
tickets are sold, strangers have 
recourse to the pit, in which the 
seats are very convenient, having 
a cushion and arms to each; and 
each seat being separate, they are 
eften hired by the month together, 
and in that case are locked up, 
when the occupant is not present. 
The theatres are opened through 


the year at the second hour of the 


night ; so that in summer time 
the performance does not begin 
till ten o’clock in the evening. 
This awkward mode of counting 
time is very perplexing to a stran- 
ger, and the inhabitants here know 
no other. Sunset is, according to 
them, twenty-four o’clock ; from 
whence they begin one, two, &c. 
As each day varies a little, their 
time is perpetually incorrect. It 
has been my misfortune to make 
several ridiculous blunders in this 
way of reckoning time. 

The conversazioni are one of 
the most common amusements of 
Naples, and those to which a 
stranger is ,generally introduced. 
These are parties given in the 
evening, though of all others they 
least deserve the name of conver- 
sations. ‘There are a few ladies 
who hold them every evening. 
Two of these, at the houses of the 
Dutchess of » and the Mar- 
chioness , are the most res- 
pectable, and are the resort of the 
nobility and respectable strangers. 
There are others of different 
grades, so that all ranks have ac- 
cession to some of these parties. 
A stranger who should go to a 
conversazione with an idea to 
rational conversation, would be 
wretchedly disappointed. From 
the highest to the lowest, the chief 
occupations are cards and intrigue. 
Different games are played, but 
there is always one party for ¢rente 
un, and this is the most com- 
mon game. <A person may have 
their choice of losing five dollars, 
or five hundred guineas in an even- 
ing. It was very disagreeable to 
see ladies seated at these tables, 
and intent upon the game: they 
certainly are never less attractive, 
than when thus employed. As 
for the Neapolitans in general, 
they are the coolest gamblers 1 
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have ever seen. Losing or win- 
ning, their countenance undergoes 
no alteration. In this they havea 
ereat advantage over the imprudent 
stranger, who suffers himself to be 
heated with his game. Not long 
since, an English officer, who had 
obtained a furlough, came to Na- 
ples to pass a few months, and had 
devoted a thousand guineas for his 
expenses. A few evenings after 
his arrival, being introduced at one 
of the principal conversazioni, he 
unluckily approached the table of 
trente un ; he lost only a hundred 
guineas, because it was all he had 
about him ; butin the course of 
two or three evenings, in regain- 
ing this, he lost the rest, and em- 
ployed the last fifty in rejoining 
his regiment. 

The company generally retire 
about two or three in the morning. 
No refreshment is given at these 
parties but iced water ; and theSe 
conversazioni comprize the hospi- 
tality of Naples. As every person 
comes attended with one or more 
servants, they are playing for 
copperin the antichamber while 
their masters in the saloon are 
playing for gold. This rage for 
gaming appears to be universal. 
Every rank is engaged in it, and 
I have never been in any house at 
Naples, except the French ambas- 
sador’s, where cards have not been 
introduced, and formed the princi- 
pal amusement. 

Hospitality is net a virtue of the 
Neapolitans. A stranger very 
rarely partakes of a dinner or 
supper in one of their houses. 
They are very temperate, and 
their repasts of the frugal kind. 
Fish of various kinds, which are 
caught in the bay, is the food 
they -estéem the most luxurious. 
They have a singular prejudice 
against all kinds of tame water 
fowl ; and ducks and geese, which 


are favourite food with other na- 


tions, are seldom placed on their 
tables. Their most common food 
is maccaroni, and many thousands 
in this city live on this food alone. 
A dish of boiled maccaroni with a 
little cheese grated over it, forms 
the breakfast, dinner, and supper 
of the mass of the people, and in 
one shape or another, they always 
form a part of a Neapolitan repast. 
The frugality of their tables is per- 
haps the reason, why strangers are 
excluded from them, whose sturdy 
appetites would be indignant at the 
insipidity of maccaroni. Excess 
in drinking is a yice almost un- 
known, and toasts are never given. 
The common hour of dining is at 
two o’clock, the hottest hour of the 
day : the dinner is soon finished, 
and then, overcome with lassitude, 
they strip themselves to the skin, 
and lay down. After the heat of 
the day is past, and the approach 
of evening invites them to partake 
of its refreshing coolness they rise 
and drive in their carriages to the 
Corso, which extends from the city 
toPausilipo ; here they turn and re- 
turn for an hour or two, criticise 
each other, rehearse the anecdote 
of the day, and when the last pur- 
ple ray has faded from the sum- 
mit of Vesuvius, and the distant 
shores of the bay are enveloped in 
obscurity, they return to the city, 
and stopping their carriages at the 
ice houses, they regale themselves 
with ices in their carriages. This 
is with them a favourite Juxury, 
and in no part of the world are they 
so well made, as at Napies. 

After going home and adjusting 
their dress, they go to the theatre, 
which is generally over before 
midnight, and then they go toa 
conversazione, or, in the heat of 
summer, toa supper party at Pau- 
silipo, and an excursion on the 
bay. At the approach of morn 
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ing they retire to repose from their 
fatigue, and to prepare themselves 
for the next day. I have been so 
well initiated into this regular 
mode of life, that I seldom see my 
bed before three or four o’clock in 
the morning, the hour when the 
industrious farmer in America has 
already begun his daily labour. 

The Neapolitan men are of 
superiour stature to most other 
nations ; itis rare in any coun- 
try to see so many large men 
as are in thiscity. Some of them 
are celebrated for their personal 
strength : but their indolent man- 
ners and inactive appearance make 
them appear incapable of strong 
exertions. They are the slaves of 
voluptuousness, and extremely se- 
rious. Gaiety requires a degree 
of elasticity, both physical and 
moral, which they never possess, 
or which the climate destroys. The 
Vivacity, the sprightly activity of 
a Frenchman forms the most strik- 
ing contrast, with the grave indo- 
Jence of the Neapolitans. _ 

The appearance of the women is 
inferiour to that of the men. The 
climate soon matures and soon de- 
stroys theircharms. A fine com- 
plexion is seldom seen, and their 
excessive indolence encourages 
corpulency, to which they are 
most of them subject. Yet one 
feature they have in perfection ; 
they have universally fine eyes, 
sparkling, penetrating, and full of 
expression. They never walk; but 
when they go out it is always in a 
carriage. ‘The publick prome- 
nade, called the villa, is a very 
pleasing one, yet it is little fre- 
guented. There are not more than 
a dozen ladies who walk in it, and 
only jour or five of these often use 
this exercise. As they are never 
seen, except in a carriage, or sit- 
ting In a room, pains are bestowed 
only on the bust, and their head 


and shoulders are generally ar. 
ranged with care and taste, whilst 
the rest of the dress is awkward 
and slovenly ; like the graceful 
neck and snowy breast of the swan, 
which appears so beautiful when 
he is swimming on the water, but 
which is wholly destroyed by his 
clumsy gaitin walking. The Nea- 
politan ladies should not be seen 
walking, as their waddling gait and 
uncouth dress are always ridiculous, 
and sometimes disgusting. Rouge 
is little used. They are affable to 
strangers, and appear sometimes 
to prefer their society to that of 
their own countrymen. Most 
travellers have attributed to the sex 
in this country a strong disposition 
for amorous gallantry and intrigue ; 
and Dupaty says, that they deceive 
with singular adroitness. What all 
concur in,is generally true ; I have 
no reason to contradict their opin- 
ions. 

Both sexes are generally very 
slovenly, and the people are very 
dirty. They ha*e many fine foun- 
tains, and might easily have hot 
and cold baths in every part of the 
city ; but they appear to have an 
antipathy to water, and there are 
only three months in the year that 
they bathe ; when temporary sheds 
are erected upon the borders of the 
bay for this purpose. It is singu- 
lar,that the Juxury of warm baths, 
so natural to an effeminate people, 
and which was so common uwnh- 
der the ancient Romans, that even 
the meanest people made use of 
them, should be wholly unknown 
at Naples, when they might be so 
easily obtained, and would be so 
important both to their health and 
pleasure. 

The little fidelity that is found 
in matrimonial life, and of course 
the corrupt state of society, must 
be attributed to the manner 1n 
which marriages are formed. Con- 
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versing on this subject with a lady, 
whose own conduct was irreproach- 
able, she asked me how it was pos- 
sible, that it could be otherwise, 
when the marriages were formed 
by the parents, directed by motives 
of interest and ambition, and in 
which the parties themselves were 
never consulted ! A young girl is 
taken froma convent, and espous- 
ed toa man, who may be wholly 
disgusting to her : she complains 
for some time of her destiny ; the 
seduction and example of society 
soon persuade her to meliorate it. 
The husband, who has taken his 
wife from convenience, sees her 
lover with as much indifference as 
the rest of society, and derives his 
consolation in making the injury 
mutual. 

After having dwelt on the de- 
fect of hospitality, and the insip- 
id, degraded state of society in 
this great city, I should be un- 
just, if I did not inform you, 
that several causes have contribu- 
ted to make it peculiarly bad at the 
present moment. ‘The revolution 
produced the most fatal effects ; 
some of the best characters fell sa- 
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crifices to the rage of different par- 
ties, and many noble families were 
constrained by their political opin- 
ions to abandon their country. 
Those, who remained, were plun- 
dered of their property, and their 
estates were ruined. The king is 
at Palermo, where he holds his 
court. The queen is at Vienna, 
and a partof the court is with 
her. The hereditary prince is the 
only one of the royal family now 
at Naples, except a little prince, 
of six years old, and the courtiers 
know too well the danger of pay- 
ing much attention to him. Sir 
William Hamiiton, whose hospit- 
able house was frequented by the 
best society, is no longer here, and 
the French influence is so predom- 
inant, that the present English 
minister lives in rather a retired 
manner. At the house of Mr. 
Alguier, the French ambassador, 
there are no Neapolitans nor 
cards admitted, and this is the only 
house, where I have seen that kind 
of society, and enjoyed that ration- 
al, liberal conversation, which are 
found in the circles of some other 
countries. 


a 
REMARKER, No, 10, 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem silvasque inglorius. VIRG. Geor. 2. 
Oh may I yet, by fame forgotten, dwell 
By gushing fount, wild weod, and shadowy dell. SOTHEBY. 


THE love of nature is a passion 
of the soul, pure and intellectual. 
Its energy is sublime, without the 
violence of animal impulse, and its 
enjoyment fine and exquisite, with- 
out the riot and confusion of men- 
tal and physical indulgence. It is 
purely spiritual, because it is pro- 
duced by the perceptions of the 
mind, of what is abstractly beauti- 
tul, and it is rapturous in that 


sympathy, which rebounds from 
the coincidence of natural and 
ideal beauty. This sympathy, 
however, is not merely confined 
to such a harmony of beauties ; it 
mingles also with what is tranquil 
in nature, and it extends with what 
is sublime. The softness of the 
landscape at sun-setting breathes 
itself to the bosom with the tender- 
est melancholy, and the stillness of 
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the lake under moonlight soothes 
the soul into sweetest repose. In 


the terror of the mighty evolutions - 


of nature, man is also prepared 
for ruin. His genius bounds at 
the approach of the whirlwind ; it 
rushes with the swiftness of its 
fury, and tracks it through its 
rustling path to the boundaries of 
the heavens. It is transcendent 
amid the horrours of the tempest, 
and, as the lightning breaks from 
the thunder cloud, it leaps with 
sublimity, and moves on its blaz- 
ing line into the profundity of 
darkness. 

Man thus appears to hold an in- 
timate connexion, and grand alli- 
ance with nature. But the enjoy- 
ment of this blessing seems nega- 
tive by habitual experience, though 
the. consciousness of it Is neces- 
sarily deduced from the supremacy 
of his power, and the sublimity of 
his position over all surrounding 
existence. Still, however, must 
he remain contented with the cer- 
tainty of its possession, though it 
be in some measure unaccountable 
to himself. He must learn to satis- 
fy his mind with the resemblances 
of facts, on subjects too subtle 
for their operation, and he must 
not sicken at the disappointment of 
defining, what is infinite. The 
brightness of beauty should en- 
jighten the mistiness of its exist- 
ence, and that sublimity which is 
not instantaneous and universal, 
may be produced by elevation of 
thought and combination of mag- 
nitudes. His mind may, for a mo- 
ment, stand and gaze on the very 
borders of its own perfection ; but 
before it can even catch a glimpse 
of what rolls beyond, it perceives 
light and vision blended, and _ lost 
in the deep void of boundless 
space. : 

There is, moreover, the sweet- 
est union of the pleasures of sense 


and intellect in the delight of na. 
ture. Through this bright me. 
dium the vision of fancy has an 
infinite series of delightful views, 
sometimes breaking into the bright 
opening of rapture, and sometimes 
lengthening and expanding into 
the luxuriant extent of enjoyment. 
Every pleasurable impulse of 
sense urges incipient action into 
the execution of delight ; and 
every great passion riots in indul- 
gence, more rapturous by progres- 
sion, and more vacant by excess ; 
not forbidden by reason, nor tainted 
by disgust. He, who thus gives 
himself up to nature, is in the 
brightness and purity of his exist- 
ence. His mind philosophizes 
with itself in the loneliness of 
meditation, and his passions re- 
celve ordinance from the solemn 
convention of philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

Human nature, thus ennobled 
with powers so sublime, and solt- 
ened with sensibilities so delicate, 
each qualified with capacities of 


-enjoyment, extensive as the sub- 


jects are exhaustless, must indeed 
be inveterate against its own hap- 
piness by renouncing the experi- 
ence of it. We too niggardly en- 
croach on the rights of intellect in 
the vain enterprize of meliorating 
that, which 1s already essentially 
below the standard of human dig- 
nity. Few are even aware of the 
freedom and range of nature, for 
half mankind come into the world 
with manacles and fetters. With 
the smile of slaves, they are pleas- 
ed and exult with the freedom of 
breath, and the liberty of life. 
They sicken and rot within the im- 
palement of a city, without once 
brightening their eye with a gleam 
of pure light, or refreshing their 
lungs with the balmy inhalations 
of pure expanse. ‘There is a fee- 
bleness about them, which is not 
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the relaxation of strength, and a 
languor, which is not the repose of 
enjoyment. At death their eye 
shuts blankly on the walls of 
their prison, while the vision of 
him, who has communed with na- 
ture, slowly fades with the melan- 
choly dimness of things, and van- 
ishes with their departure. 

How truly inglorious is exist- 
ence, thus drawn out by the con- 
tinual motives of business, and 
fretted away by the vain anxieties 
of city life. How vacant the mind, 
without the intelligence of nature, 
and how spiritless the brain, with- 
out the thrills of her emotions. 
Ile, who is thus kennelled in the 
city, prefers the bustle of noisy 
nothingness to the soothing seren- 
ity of country life ; an atmosphere 
darkened with the dust of drudge- 
ry and labour to the blue expanse, 
over the fresh landscape ; the jar- 
gon of brokers, and the brawlings 
and heavings of “ fat and greasy 
citizens” to the sound of the spring 
bird at evening, or the broken 
song of the peasant on his door- 
stone. To all the exquisite nice- 
ties and delicacies of cultured pro- 
duct, éven his senses are blunt. 
He had rather sit, of a dog-day, 
with four and twenty trenchermen, 
“bie and burly,” at the head ofa 
table, whose loaded extent presents 
the perspective of a market place, 
than to retire to the cool cell in 
the grove, to regale himself amid 
the freshness of fruit, and the ra- 
ciness of vegetables. 

On the contrary, how pleasantly 
and how naturally flows the life of 
him, who breathes it in the cool 
Shades of silent retirement, his 
soul expanding with the pure sen- 
uments, which rural imagery in- 
‘pires ; who loves to stretch 
himself, at noon day, in the deep 
Shade of the mountain brow, and 
follow the huge shadow of the 


dark cloud, as it sails over the 
plain, deepening the luxuriance of 
the vallies, and reflecting bright 
and glaring light on the edges of 
cliffs and precipices ; or in the 
stillness of a summer’s evening, 
aside the old oak that sighs in the 
night breeze, to catch the bright 


forms of departed friends in the. 


white clouds, which wave over the 
moon. 

The constant action of thought 
in retirement, adds another charm 
toit. The mind here is not left 
merely to its own operation, reason- 
ing on subjects of its own sugges- 
tion, without the standard of per- 
ceptible truth for the conclusion of 
such abstractions. But it has the 
constant presentation of the sub- 
lime experiment of universal cause 
and effect, free from the anxieties 
of chance, and unincumbered with 
the ponderous mass of human fol- 
lies, prejudices, and absurdities. 
Its acquisition is the wisdom of 
nature, and its truth is that ceftain- 
ty of conclusion, which is deduced 
from determinate causes, invaria- 
bly efficient of consequential ef- 
fects. 

There is yet another charm in 
this retreat from the town, and the 
throng, which is beyond even the 
fascination of poetry. We here 
feel, that description is only 
imitative of nature, and we turn 
from the transcription, however 
charming and exact, to the rap- 
tures of the original. We areno 
longer content with the ideal sym- 
pathy of visionary existence, but 
we extend all the pleasures of fic- 
tion into the emotions of sensible 
truth. In the presence of nature, 
even the minuteness and exacti- 
tude of Cowper is indiscriminate 
and unsatisfactory ; the mellow 
luxuriance of ‘Thomson barren 
and wasteful. In the bright ex- 
panse, Which surrounds her, even 
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the sublime and transcendent ge- 
nius of Milton flutters with dark 
and heavy wings, near the earth, 
but faintly tinged with the celes- 
tial light, and rests on objects 
blasted or deformed. Let him then, 





whose soul is pure and holy with 
the love of nature, take his posi- 
tion in the midst of creation, and 
commence the mighty work of the 
eternal perfection of thought. 
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On Thursday, the 12th of this month, the Hon. JOHN Q. ADAMS, was inaugurated 
as the first Boylston Professor of Rhetorick and Oratory at Harvard University. We have re 


quested a copy of his inaugural Oration delivered on that occasion, with a belief, that its perusai 


would afford high gratification to our readers. 


For his prompt compliance with eur request, we 


beg leave to tender him our most grateful acknowledgements. 


AN INAUGURAL ORATION. 


BY HON. J. Q. ADAMS. 


IT is the fortune of some opin- 
ions, as well as of some individual 
characters, to have been, during a 
long succession of ages, subjects 
of continual controversy among 
mankind. In forming an estimate 
of the moral or intellectual merits 
of many a person, whose name is 
recorded in the volumes of histo- 
ry, their virtues and vices are so 
nearly balanced, that their station 
in the ranks of fame has never been 
precisely assigned, and their repu- 
tation,even after death,vibrates upon 
the hinges of events, with which 
they have little or no perceptible 
connexion. Such too has been the 
destiny of the arts and sciences in 
general, and of the art of rhetorick 
in particular. Their advancement 
and decline have been alternate in 
the annals of the world. At one 
period they have been cherished, 
admired, and cultivated ; at ano- 
ther neglected, despised, and op- 
pressed. Like the favourites of 
princes, they have had their turns 
of unbounded influence and of ex- 
cessive degradation. Now the en- 
thusiasm of their votaries has rais- 
ed them to the pinnacle of great- 
mess; now a turn of tha wheel 


has hurled them prostrate in the 
dust. Nor have these great and 
sudden revolutions always resulted 
from causes seemingly capable of 
producing such effects. At one 
period, the barbarian conqueror 
destroys, at another he adopts, the 
arts of the vanquished people. The 
Grecian Muses were led captive 
and in chains to Rome. Once 
there, they not only burst asunder 
their own fetter's, but soon mount: 
ing the triumphal car, rode with 
supreme ascendancy over thelr 
victors. More than once have the 
Tartars, after carrying conquest 
and desolation over the empire of 
China, been subdued in turn by 
the arts of the nation, they had en- 
slaved ; as if by a wise and equ! 
table retribution of nature the 
authors of violence were doom- 
ed to be overpowered by their 
own prosperity, and to find i 
every victory the seeds of de- 
feat. 

On the other hand, the arts and 
sciences, at the hour of their high- 
est exaltation, have been often re- 
proached and insulted by those, 0” 
whom they had bestowed theif 
choicest favours, and most cruelly 
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assaulted by the weapons, which 
themselves hadconferred. At the 
zenith of modern civilization, the 
palm of unanswered eloquence was 
awarded to the writer, who main- 
tained, that the sciences had al- 
ways promoted rather the misery , 
than the happiness of mankind ; 
and in the age and nation, which 
heard the voice of Demosthenes, 
Socrates has been represented as 
triumphantly demonstrating, that 
rhetorick cannot be dignified with 
the name of an art ; that it is but 
a pernicious practice..the mere 
counterfeit of justice. This opin- 
ion has had its foliowers from the 
days of Socrates to our own, and it 
still remains an inquiry among 
men, asin the age of Plato and 
in that of Cicero, whether elo- 
quence is an art, worthy of the cul- 
tivation of a wise and virtuous man. 
To assist us in bringing the mind 
to a satisfactory result of this in- 
quiry, it is proper to consider the 
art, as. well in its nature, as in its 
effects ; to derive our inferences, 
hot merely from the uses, which 
have been made of it, but from 
the purposes, to which it ought to 
be applied, and the end, which it is 
destined to answer. 

The peculiar and highest charac- 
teristick, which distinguishes man 
from the rest of the animal crea- 
tion, is reason. It is by this attri- 
bute, that ourspecies is constitut- 
ed the great link betweenthe phy- 
sical and intellectual world. By 
our passions and appetites we are 
placed on a level with the herds of 
of the forest; by our reason we 
participate in the divine nature it- 
self: formed of clay, and com- 
pounded of dust, we are, in the 
Scale of creation, little higher than 
the clod of the valley ; endowed 
with reason,we are little lower than 
the angels. It is by the gift of 
reason, that the human species en- 
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joys the exclusive and inestimable 
privilege of progressive improve- 
ment, and is enabled to avail itself 
of the advantages of individual dis- 
covery. As the necessary adjunct 
and vehicle of reason, the faculty 
of speech was also bestowed as an 
exclusive privilege upon man: 
not the mere utterance of articu- 
late sounds ; not the mere cries of 
passion, which he has in common 
with the lower orders of animated 
nature : but as the conveyance of 
thought ; as the means of rational 
intercourse with his fellow-crea- 
ture, and of humble communion 
with his God. It is by the means 
of reason, clothed with speech, that 
the most precious blessings of so- 
cial life are communicated from 
man to man, and that supplication, 
thanksgiving, and praise are ad- 
dressed to the author of the uni- 
verse. How justly then, with the 
great dramatick poet may we ex- 
claim, 


“ Sure, he that made us with such /arge 
discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and God-like reason 

To rust in us, unus’d.” 


A faculty thus elevated, given 
us for so sublime a purpose, and 
destined to an end so excellent, 
was not intended by the supreme 
Creator to be buried in the grave 
of neglect. As the source of all 
human improvements it was itself 
susceptible of improvement by in- 
dustry and application, by observ- 
ation and experience. Hence, 
wherever man has been found in 
a social state, and wherever he 
has been sensible of his depend- 
ance upon a supreme disposer of 
events, the value and the power of 
publick speaking, if not universally 
acknowledged, has at least been 
universally felt. 





































































































For the truth of these remarks 
let me appeal to the testimony of 
history, sacred and profane. We 
shall find it equally clear and con- 
clusive from the earliest of her re- 
cords, which have escaped the rav- 
ages of time. When the people 
of God were groaning under the 
insupportable oppressions of E- 
g¢yptian bondage, and the Lord of 
hosts condescended by miraculous 
interposition, to raise them up a 
deliverer, the want of eloquence 
was pleaded, by the chosen object 
of his ministry, as an argument of 
his incompetency for the high com- 
mission, with which he was to be 
charged. ‘To supply this deficien- 
cy, which, even in the communi- 
cation of more than human pow- 
ers, Eternal Wisdom had not seen 
fit to remove, another favoured 
servant of the Most High was uni- 
ted in the exalted trust of deliver- 
ance, abd specially appointed, for 
the purpose of declaring the divine 
will, to the oppressor and the op- 
pressed: to the monarch of E- 
eypt and the children of Israel. 
‘Is not Aaronthe Levite thy bro- 
ther? I know that he can sfeak 
avell, And he shall be thy spokes- 
man unto the people: and he shall 
be, even he shall be to thee in- 
stead of a mouth, and thou shalt 
be to him instead of God.” It 
was not sufficient for the beneficent 
purposes of divine Providence that 
the shepherd of his flock should 
be imvested with the power of per- 
forming signs and wonders to au- 
thenticate his mission, and com- 
mand obedience to his words.... 
The appropriate instrument to 
appeal the heart of the tyrant upon 
his throne, and to control the 
wayward dispositions of the people, 
was an eloquent speaker ; and the 
importance of the duty is apparent 
in the distinction, which separated 
it from all the other transcendent 
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gifts, with which the inspired 
leader was endowed, and commit- 
ted itas a special charge to his 
associate. Nor willit escape your 
observation, that when the first 
great object of their joint mission 
Was accomplished, and the sacred 
system of laws and polity for the 
emancipated nation was delivered 
by the voice of heaven from the 
holy mountain, the same eloguent 
sfheaker was separated from among 
the children of Israel, to minister 
in the priest’s office ; to bear the 
iniquity of their holy things; to 
offer up to God, their creator and 
preserver, the publick tribute of 
their social adoration. 

In the fables of Greece and 
Egypt the importance of eloquence 
is attested by the belief, that the 
art of publick speaking was of 
celestial origin, ascribed to the in- 
vention of a God, who, from the 
possession of this faculty, was sup- 
posed to be the messenger and 
liiterpreter of Olympus. It Is at- 
tested by the solicitude, with which 
the art was cultivated at a peri- 
od of the remotest antiquity. 
With the first giimpse of histor- 
ical truth, which bursts from the 
oriental regions of mythological 
romance, in that feeble and du- 
bious twilight, which scarcely dis- 
cerns the distinction between the 
fictions of pagan superstition and 
the narrative of real events, a 
school of rhetorick and oratory, 
established in the Peloponnesus, 
dawns upon our view. After the 
lapse of a thousand years from 
that time, Pausanias, a Grecian 
geographer and historian, explicit- 
ly asserts, that he had read a 
treatise upon the art, composed by 
the founder of this school, a co- 
temporary and relative of Theseus 
in the age preceding that of the 
Trojan war. The poems of Ho- 
mer abound with still more deci- 














sive proofs of the estimation, in 
which the powers of oratory were 
held, and of the attention, with 
which it was honoured as an essen- 
tial object of instruction in the 
education of youth. 

From that zra, through the long 
series of Greek and Roman history 
down to the gloom of universal 
night,in which the glories of theRo- 
man empire expired, the triumphs 
and the splendour-of eloquence are 
multiplied and conspicuous. Then 
it was, that the practice of the art 
attained a perfection ever since 
unrivalled, and to which all suc- 
ceeding times have listened with 
admiration and despair. At Ath- 
ens and Rome a town-meeting 
could scarcely be held, without 
being destined to immortality ; 
a question of property between 
individual citizens could scarcely 
be litigated, without eccupying the 
attention, and engaging the studies 
of the remotest nations and the 
most distant posterity, 

There is always a certain corres- 
pondence and proportion between 
the estimation in which an art is 
held, and the effects which it produ- 
ces. In the flourishing periods of 
Athens and Rome eloquence was 
fiower. It was at once the instru- 
ment, and the spur toambition. The 
talent of publick speaking was the 
key to the highest dignities ; the 
passport to the supreme dominion 
of the state. The rod of Hermes 
was the sceptre of empire: the 
voice of oratory was the thunder 
of Jupiter. The most powerful 
of human passions was enlisted in 
the cause of eloquence, and elo- 
quence in return was the most ef- 
fectual auxiliary to the passions. 
In proportion to the wonders she 
atchieved, was the eagerness to 
acquire the faculties of this mighty 
magician. Oratory was taught as 
the occupation of a life. The 
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course of instruction commenced 
with the infant in the cradle and 
continued to the meridian of man- 
hood. It was made the funda- 
mental object of education, and 
every other pari of instruction for 
childhood and of discipline for 
youth was bent to its accommo- 
dation. Arts, science, letters, 
were to be thoroughly studied and 
investigated, upon the maxim,that 
an orator must be a man of uni- 
versal knowledge. Moral duties 
were inculcated, because none but 
a good man could be an orator. 
Wisdom, learning, Virtue herself 
were estimated by their subservi- 
ency to the purposes of eloquence, 
and the whole duty of man con- 
sisted in making himself an ac- 
complished publick speaker. 

With the dissolution of Roman 
liberty, and the decline of Roman 
taste, the reputation and the excel- 
lency of the oratorical art fell alike 
into decay. Under the despotism 
of the Czsars, the end of eloquence 
was perverted from persuasion to 
panegyrick, and all her faculties 
were soon palsied by the touch of 
corruption, or enervated by the 
impotence of servitude. Then suc- 
ceeded the midnight of the monk- 
ish ages, when with the other lib- 
eral arts she slumbered in the pro- 
found darkness of the cloister. 

At the revival of letters in modern 
Europe, eloquence, together with 
her sister muses awoke, and shook 
the poppies from her brow. But 
their torpors still tingled in her 
veins. Inthe interval, her voice 
was gone ; her favourite languages 
were extinct ; her organs were no 
longer attuned to harmony, and 
her hearers could no longer under- 
standherspeech. The discordant 
jargon of feudal anarchy had ban- 
ished the musical dialects, in which 
she had always delighted. The 
theatres of her former triumphs 
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were either deserted, or they were 
filled with the babblers of sophist- 
ry and chicane. She shrunk intu- 
itively from the forum, for the last 
object she remembered to have 
seen there, was the head of her 
darling Cicero, planted upon the 
rostrum. She ascended the tribue 
nals of justice ; there she found 
fer child, Persuasion, manacled 
and pinioned by the letter of the 
law ; there she beheld an image 
of herself, stammering in barbar- 
ous Latin, and staggering under 
the lumber of a thousand volumes. 
Her heart fainted within her : she 
Jost all confidence in herself: to- 
eether with her irresistible powers, 
she lost proportionably the consid- 
eration of the world, until, instead 
of comprizing the whole system 
of publick education, she found 
herself excluded from the circle of 
sciences, and declared an outlaw 
from the realms of learning. She 
was not, however, doomed to eter- 
nal silence. With the progress 
of freedom and of liberal science 
in various parts of modern Europe, 
she obtained access to mingle in 
the deliberations of their parlia- 
ments. With labour and difficul- 
ty she learned their languages, 
and lent her aid in giving them 
form and polish. But she has 
never recovered the graces of her 


former beauty, nor the energies of 


her ancient vigour. The immea- 
surable superiority of ancient over 


modern oratory is one of the most 


remarkable circumstances, which 


offer themselves to the scrutiny of 


reflecting minds, and it is in the 
languages, the institutions, and the 
manners of modern Europe, that 
the solution of a phenomenon, so 
extraorcinary.must be sought. The 
assemblies of the people, of the 
select councils, or of the senate in 
Athens and Rome were heid for the 
purpose oi real deliberation. The 


fate of measures was not decided 
before they were proposed. Elo. 
quence produced a powerful ef- 
fect, not only upon the minds of 
the hearers, but upon the issue of 
the deliberation. In the only 
countries of modern Europe,where 
the semblance of deliberative as- 
semblies has been preserved, cor- 
ruption, here in the form of exec- 
utive influence, there in the guise 
of party spirit, by introducing a 
more compendious mode of secu- 
ring decisions, has crippled the 
sublimest efforts of oratory, and 
the votes upon questions of mag- 
nitude to the interest of nations 
are all told, long before the ques- 
tions themselves are submitted to 
discussion. Hence those nations, 
which for ages have gloried in the 
devotion to literature, science, and 
the arts, have never been able to 
exhibit a specimen of deliberative 
oratory, that can bear a comparison 
with those, transmitted down to us 
from antiquity. 

Religion indeed has opened one 
new avenue to the career of elo- 
quence. Amidst the sacrifices of 
paganism to her three hundred 
thousand gods, amidst her saga- 
cious and solemn consultations in 
the entrails of slaughtered brutes, 
in the flight of birds, and the feed- 
ing of fowls, it had never entered 
her imagination to call upon the 
pontiff, the haruspex, or the augur, 
for discourses to the people, upon 
the nature of their duties to their 
maker, their fellow-mortals, and 
themselves. This was an idea too 
august to be mingled with the ab- 
surd and ridiculous, or profligate 
and barbarous rites of her deplora- 
ble superstition. It is an institu- 
tion for which mankind are in- 
debted to christianity ; introduced 
by the Founder himself of this di- 
vine religion, and in every point of 
view worthy of its high onginal. 
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its effects have been to soften the 
tempers and purify the morals of 
mankind ; not in so high adegree 
as benevolence could wish, but e- 
pough to call forth our strains of 
warmest gratitude to that good 
being, who provides us with the 
means of promoting our own fe- 
licity, and gives us power to stand, 
though leaving us free to fall. Here 
then is an unbounded and inex- 
haustible field for eloquence, never 
explored by the ancient orators, 
and here alone have the modern 
Europeans cultivated the art with 
much success. In vain should we 
enter the halls of justice, in vain 
should we listen to the debates of 
senates for strains of oratory wor- 
thy of remembrance, beyond the 
duration of the occasion which 
called them forth. The art of 
embalming thought by oratory, 
like that of embalming bodies by 
aromaticks, would have perished 
but for the exercises of religion, 
These alone have in the latter ages 
furnished discourses,which remind 
us, that eloquence is yet a faculty 
of the human mind. 

Among the causes, which have 
contributed thus to depress the 
oratory of modern times, must be 
numbered the indifference, with 
which it has been treated, as an ar- 
ticle of education. The ancients 
had fostered an opinion, that this 
talent was ina more than usual 
degree the creature of discipline ; 
and it is one of the maxims, hand- 
ed down to us as the result of their 
experience, that men must be 
born to poetry and bred to elo- 
quence : that the bard is always 
the child of nature, and the orator 
always the issue of instruction. 
This doctrine seems to be not en- 
tirely without foundation, but was 
by them carried in both its parts 
to an extravagant excess. 
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The foundations for the orator- 
ical talent, as well as those of the 
poetical faculty, must be laid in the 
bounties of nature ; and as the Muse 
in Homer, impartial in her distri- 
bution of good and evil, struck the 
bard with blindness, when she gave 
him the powers of song, her Sis- 
ter not unfrequently, by a like mix- 
ture of tenderness and rigour, be- 
stows the blessing of wisdom,while 
she refuses the readiness of utter- 
ance. Without entering however 
into a disquisition, which would 
lead me far beyond the limits of 
this occasion, I may remark, that 
the modern Europeans have run 
into the adverse extreme, and ap- 
pear, during a considerable period, 
in their system of publick educa- 
tion, to have passed upon elo- 
quence a sentence of proscription. 
Even when they studied Rhetorick 
as atheory, they neglected Oratory 
as an art ; and while assiduously 
unfolding to their pupils the bright 
displays of Greek and Roman elo- 
quence, they never attempted to 
make them eloquent themselves. 
Of the prevailing indifference to 
this department of human learning, 
no stronger evidence could be of- 
fered, than the circumstances un- 
der which we are assembled. 

Nearly two centuries have elap- 
sed since the foundation of this 
university. There never existed 
a people more anxious to bestow 
upon their children the advantages 
of education, than our venerable 
forefathers ; and the name of Har- 
vard is coeval with the first settle- 
ment of New-England. Their 

immediate and remote descendants 
down to this day have inherited 
and transmitted the same laudable 
ardour, and numerous foundations 
of various kinds attest their attach- 
ment to science and literature : 
yet so far have rhetorick and ora- 
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tory been from enjoying a pre-em- 
inence in their system of educa- 
tion, that they are now, for the 
first time, made a separate branch 
of instruction ; and I stand here to 
assume the duties of the first in- 
structor. The establishment of 
an institution for the purpose was 
reserved to the nameof BoyLston : 
a name, which, if publick benefits 
can Imparta title to remembrance, 
New-England will not easily for- 
get : aname, to the benevolence, 
publick spirit, and genuine patriot- 
ism of which, this university, the 
neighbouring metropolis, and this 
whole nation have long had, and 
still have, many reasons to attest : 
a name, less distinguished by sta- 
tions of splendour, than by deeds of 
virtue ; and better known to this 
people by blessings enjoyed, than 
by favours granted: a name in 
fine, which, if not encircled with 
the external radiance of popularity, 
beams, brightly beams, with the 
inward lustre of beneficence. The 
institution itself is not of a recent 
date. One generation of mankind, 
according to the usual estimates of 
human life, has gone by, since the 
donation of Nicholas Boylston con- 
stituted the fund for the support 
of this professorship. The mis- 
fortunes which befel the university, 
unavoidably consequent upon our 
revolution, and various other caus- 
es, have concurred in delaying the 
execution of his intentions until 
the present time ; and even now 
they have the prospect of little 
more than honest zeal for their 
accomplishment. 

In reflecting upon the nature 
of the duties I undertake, a con- 
sciousness of deficiency for the 
task of their performance, dwells 
upon my mind; which, howev- 
er ungraciously it may come 
from my lips, after accepting the 
appointment with which I am 
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honoured, I yet cannot forbear 
to expresss. Though the course 
of my life has led me to wit- 
ness the practice of this art jn 
various forms, and though its the- 
ory has sometimes attracted my 
attention, yet my acquaintance 
with both has been of a general 
nature ; and I can presumeneither 
to a profound investigation of the 
one, nor an extensive experience 
of the other. The habits of in. 
struction too, are not familiar to 
me ; and they constitute an art of 
little less difficulty and delicacy, 
than that of oratory itself: yet 
as the career must necessarily be 
new by whomsoever it should here 
be explored, and as it leads to a 
course of pleasing speculations 
and studies, I shall rely upon the 
indulgence of the friends and pat- 
rons to this seminary, towards 
well-meant endeavours, and as- 
sume with diffidence the discharge 
of the functions allotted to the in- 
stitution. In the theory of the 
art, and the principles of expo- 
sition, novelty will not be ex- 
pected ; nor is it perhaps to be 
desired. A subject, which has 
exhausted the genius of Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintiiian, can neither 
require nor admit much additional 
illustration. To select, combine, 
and apply their precepts, is the 
only duty left for their followers 
of all succeeding times, and to 
obtain a perfect familiarity with 
their instructions, is to arrive at 
the mastery of the art. For effect- 
ing this purpose, the teacher can 
do little more than second the 
ardour and assiduity of the scholar. 
In the generous thirst for useful 
knowledge, in the honourable 
emulation of excellence, which 
distinguishes the students of this 
university, I trust to find an apol- 
ogy for the deficiencies of the lec- 
turer. The richness of the soil 
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will compensate for the unskilful- 
ness of the tillage. 

Sons of Harvard ! you who 
are ascending with painful step 
and persevering toil the emi- 
nenuce of science to prepare 
yourselves for the various func- 
tions and employments of the 
world before you, it cannot be 
necessary to urge upon you the 
importance of the art, concerning 
which Iam speaking. Is it the 
purpose of your future life to min- 
ister in the temples of Almighty 
God, to be the messenger of 
heaven upon earth, to enlighten 
with the torch of eternal truth the 
path of your fellow-mortals to 
brighter worlds ? remember the 
reason assigned for the appointment 
of Aaron to that ministry, which 
you. purpose to assume upon 
vourself....2. know that he can 
sheak well ; and, in this testi- 
monial of Omnipotence, receive 
the injunction of your duty. Is 
your .intention to devote the la- 
bours of your maturity to the 
cause of justice ; to defend the 
persons, the property, and the fame 
of your fellow citizens from the 
open assaults of violence, and the 
secret encroachments of fraud ? 
fill the fountains of your eloquence 
from inexhaustible sources, that 
their streams, when they shall be- 
gin to flow, may themselves prove 
inexhaustible. Is there among 
you a youth, whose bosom burns 
With the fires of honourable am- 
bition ; who aspires to immortal- 
ize his name by the extent and 
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importance of his services to his 
country ; whose visions of futurity 
glow with the hope of presiding 
in her councils, of directing her 
affairs, of appearing to future ages 
on the rolls of fame, as her orna- 
ment and pride?! let him catch 
from the relicks of ancient oratory 
those unresisted powers, which 
mould the mind of man to the 
will of the speaker, and yield the 
the guidance of a nation to the 
dominion of the voice. 
Under governments purely re- 
publican, where every citizen has 
a deep interest In the affairs of the 
nation, and in some form of publick 
assembly or other, has the means 
and opportunity of deliverigg his 
opinions, and of communicating 
his sentiments by speech ; where 
rovernment itself has noarms but 
those of persuasion ; where pre- 
judice has not acquired an uncon- 
troled ascendency, and faction is 
yet confined within the barriers of 
peace, the voice of eloquence will 
not be heard in vain. March then 
with firm, with steady, with unde- 
viating step, to the prize of your 
high calling. Gather fragrance 
from the whole paradise of science, 
and learn to distil from your lips 
all the honies of persuasion. Con- 
secrate, above all, the faculties of 
your life to the cause of truth, of 
freedom, and of humanity. So 
shall your country ever gladden at 
the sound of your voice, and eve- 
ry talent, added to your accom- 
plishments, become another bles- 
sing to mankind. 
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LIFE OF BENTLEY. 


LIFE OF RICHARD BENTLEY, Dy D. 


Late Regius Professor of Divinity, and Master of Trinity College 
Cambridge, England. 
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PLATO, de Legib. Iy. 


Continued from page 243. 


Tue life of a literary man seldom 
furnishes the variety of incidents 
which enlivens narration, and ren- 
ders biography entertaining. How- 
ever useful the !abours of the 
Jearned, their lives are generally 
spent in their libraries, and a cata- 
logue of their works frequently 
forms their history. This, how- 
ever, Was not wholly the case with 
Dr. Bentley. His days were not 
cousumed merely in classical stu- 
dies, or in literary pursuits. Soon 
after the republication of his an- 
swer to Boyle, in the year 1700, 
he was presented by the Crown to 
the Mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which was then vacant 
by the death of Dr. Montague. 
This proof of royal favour render- 
ed it neccessary for him to allot a 
considerable portion of his time to 
business, and to the affairs of the 
university. He now resigned the 
prebendary of Worcester ; but on 
June 12, 1701, he was ‘Collated 
moc hdcanon of Ely. 

In 1706, Julius Pollux was pub- 
lished, under the direction of Hem- 
sterhuis, Who wrote the preface, 
and the notes to the three last 
books. This work was begun by 
Lederlin, and what was left unfin- 
ished he completed. Hemster- 
huis, at this time, was avery young 
man, but by this performance he 
acquired considerable reputation. 
Bentley was much pleased with so 
early a display of Greek erudition, 
and in a letter to him, communi- 
cated his corrections of the passa- 
ges of the comick writers, which 


Pollux had quoted. The circum. 
stance is reluted very particularly 
in Ruhnkenius’s Llogium Tiberi 
Hemsterhust. 

“ When the learned Lederlin 
declined completing the edition of 
ch Pollux, which was prepar- 

ng at Amsterdam, application was 
ras to Hemsterhuis, whose eruv- 
dition was supposed equal to the 
undertaking.  Instigated by the 
advice of Grevius, he assumed the 
charge of this work, and his anno- 
tations, which, though youthful, 
were the production of such a 
youth as Hemsterhuis, immediate- 
ly turned the eyes of all the learn 
ed towards their author. 

« At such an age,few writers re- 
gard thcirown productions with con- 
terapt. He was sufficiently pleas- 
ed with the performance. A short 
time, however, after the publica- 
tion of the work, he received a let- 
ter from Richard Bentley, the A- 
ristarchus of Britain, in which his 
labours with regard to Pollux were 
mentioned in terms of high com- 
mendation. In the same pacquet 
also, the doctor inserted his own 
corrections of the passages, which 
Pollux had quoted from the com- 
ick writers, to illustrate and estab- 
lish his descriptions. 

“ Hemsterhuis himself had be 
towed great attention on these cl- 
tations, as he well knew their con- 
sequence. When he perused 
Bentley’s animadversions, he pe! 
ceived that every difficulty was ¢* 
plained, as if by inspiration, and 
was convinced, that his own time 
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had been spent in vain, and that 
his own conjectures were frivolous. 

“ What effect did this letter pro- 
duce ? Hemsterhuis was so much 
hurt, and so much displeased with 
himself, that he determined to a- 
bandon wholly the study of Greek 
literature ; and for some months 
he did not dare to open the works 
of an author in that language.” 

Ruhnkenius then bestows very 
just encomiums upon him, for the 
candour and openness with which 
he used to relate this story to his 
scholars, and in conversation. He 
thus proceeds : 

“ Hemsterhuis, however, when 
reflection succeeded vexation, per- 
ceived that he had improperly 
placed his abilities, young as he 
was, in competition with those of 
a veteran critick, who held the 
highest rank ; and was soon rec- 
onciled to himself, and to his for- 
mier studies. So powerful, how- 
ever, was the effect of Bentley’s 
advice, that he determined not to 
trust himself in the dangerous 
paths of conjecture or criticism, 
until he had stored his mind 
with a comprehensive knowledge 
of every various art ard science. 
He chose his counsellor, as the 
great object of his imitation. He 
looked up to him with the fondest 
admiration : placed him contin- 
ually before his eyes ; and prefer- 
red him to every other critick. 
Nor did he conceal his resentment, 
if, in his presence, the envious 
carped at the wonderful talents of 
this great man, at which they 
could not possibly arrive.” 

In the year 1709, when Davis 
published Cicero’s Tusculane 
Questiones, Dr. Bentley added his 
annotations to the edition. But on 
account of some reflections which 
have been represented as not very 
liberal, when this work was repub- 
lished, Davis omitted the doctor’s 
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remarks. They 
again inserted, when the book was 


were, however, 


reprinted in 1738. 
From the Amsterdam press, i 
1710, was published Kuster’s edi- 


tion of Aristophanes. ‘lwo of the 
plays were enriched with the an- 
notations of Bentley ; which are 


not very elaborate, but in many 
instances discover that acumen 
and penetration, which-character- 
ises his critical disquisitions. 
During this period, Le Clerc 
ranked among the first literary 
characters. He had distinguished 
himself by publishing editions of 
some classical writers, particular- 
ly Hesiod, with notes and a Latin 
translation. His theological re- 
searches, though he is sometimes 
too daring, had greatly increased 
his rising reputation ; and his Art 
of Criticism, written in Latin, had 
been much commended. His #- 
fistole critica, to some of our bish- 
ops, and the active part, which he 
was supposed to take in some of 
the foreign journals, had rendered 
his abilities as an author very gen- 
erally known in England. In 
such high estimation, indeed, was 
he held by lord Hallifax, that he 
employed his interest with some 
of the nobility, and men in power, 
in his favour. His chief wish was, 
that some considerable church pre- 
ferment, and even a bishoprick, 
might be offered to Le Clerc, in 
order to allure him to come and 
settle near our metropolis. 

The bishops did not approve 
this design. They all esteemed 
him for his learning and abilities, 
but as his principles were known 
to be not very orthedox, ahd his 
opinions very free, they op- 
posed the measure. The oppo- 
sition reflects great credit on the 
bench, as, by several articles in his 
Bibliotheque, he had disseminated 
the poison of free-thinking over 
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the continent, by his account of 
several English publications. 

While the invitation to Le Clerc 
was a general subject of conversa- 
tion, he pubiished the fragments 
of Menander and Philemon, in one 
octavo volume,atAmsterdam,1709. 

Soon after, the intention of lord 
Halifax was mentioned, at arch- 
bishop Fennison’s, while Bentiey 
and some other men of learning 
were present. Le Clerc’s title to 
the proffered honours was exam- 
ined: his literary character was 
discussed’; among them the late 
publication of the fragments of the 
two comick writers was of course 
included. Bentley asserted imme- 
diately, that such an edition was a 
disgrace toa scholar, and that it 
was replete with glaring errours. 

The company instantly urged 
the doctor to attack it; but he de- 
clined the task, as he had long 
held a correspondence with Le 
Cierc. At length, however, the 
instigations of his friends prevail- 
ed, and he told them that he would 
soon convince the world, that the 
author of 4s Critica did not pos- 
sess that depth of erudition, which 
had been ascribed to him by the 
generality of readers. 

Bentley soon completed his de- 
sign ; on account, however, of his 
former intimacy with Le Clerc, he 
wished his name to be concealed. 
He, therefore, styled himself, in 
the title-page, Philelutherus Lip- 
siensis ; and intrusted the manu- 
script to Hare, with whom he then 
lived in habits of the greatest Inti- 
macy. By his interest, as he was 
chaplain general to the army, the 
book was to be transmitted in the 
duke of Marlborough’s pacquet to 
Burman, with a note, desiring him 
to publish it, and giving him liber- 
ty to write either a dedication, or 
a preface, as he felt inclined. 

Hare discharged the office, as 
he supposed, with great secresy 


and exactness. By some unac- 
countable blunder, however, the 
papers were never put into the 
duke’s pacquet; but after they 
had passed through several hands, 
a Burgomaster at Amsterdam by 
accident received the manuscript. 
He immedictely shewed it to To- 
land, who was then im_ Holland. 
He directly pronounced the notes 
to be the production of Bentley, 
and, probably, by his means they 
were afterwards conveyed entire 
to Peter Burman, with the direc- 
tion which consigned them to his 
care, and recommended to him the 
office of pubisher. 

By Burman, accordingly, these 
remarks were edited, with a long 
preface, and an address, in Latin 
verse, to the mancs of Menander 
and Philemon. The preface is 
written in a strain of the most viru- 
lent abuse against Le Clere, who 
was his bitter enemy. To the re- 
marks of Bentley, it offers some 
additions : among which a few 
fragments of Menander and Phile- 
mon, which had escaped the re- 
searches of the too negligent collec- 
tor, may be considered as the most 
important ; tho’ his crititcal anno- 
tations are not destitute of acumen. 

Le Clerc undoubtedly merited 
reprehension. Never, perhaps, 
was an ancient author published in 
so careless a manner. Metrical 
defects, even in the common Iam- 
bick measure, which required. lit- 
tle sagacity to correct, appear al- 
most in every fragment. Besides 
these, few pages are wholly free 
from other errours of different 
kinds, which display at least unpar- 
donable negligence, and were im- 
puted by Bentley to ignorance. 

Bentley’s emendations were the 
production of a mind_ highly vig- 
orous, and stored with the most 
exquisite and diversified erudition. 
His knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and familiar acquamtance 
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with their forms of speech and 
with their metres, were displayed 
with uncommon brilliancy. The 
reputation which he had acquired 
by his epistle on Malela, and the 
dissertation on Phalaris, immedi- 
ately discovered the author of these 
corrections. Burman, in his pre- 
face, asserted, that there were not 
above three or four persons in the 
whole republick of letters, to whom 
they could be ascribed, and in the 
foreign journals they were imme- 
diately assigned to their real au- 
thor. 

The learned Dawes, in his Mis- 
cell. Critic. says, that Bentley, in 
this performance, has passed over 
above a hundred of Le Clerce’s mis- 
takes, at the same time that he is 
guilty of as many himself. To 
this assertion too much credit 
should not be given; for itis a 
mere assertion. It may be attrib- 
uted in a great measure to the un- 
friendly sentiments which Dawes 
entertained towards the writings of 
this great critick. These senti- 
ments Burgess, the ingenious ed- 
itor of his work, has jusly censur- 
ed, and conjectured, with much 
probability, that they arose from 
Dawes’s residence at Cambridge, 
while Bentley’s measures, as mas- 
ter of Trinity-College, met with 
such violent opposition. He, per- 
haps, did not remain passive in 
these disputes, as we may conjec- 
ture from the eagerness with which 
he endeavoured, in his learned 
work, to blast the laurels which 
had so long adorned the brow of 
the great Bentley. 

Let it not be supposed, howev- 
er, that this pamphlet is to be con- 
sidered as a complete examination 
of all the fragments of Menander 
and Philemon, or that itis abso- 
lutely faultless. Some of its er- 
rours have been corrected by our 
learned countryman Toup, in his 
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notes on Suidas ; and by Lambert 
Bos, a few years after its publica- 
tion, in his Animadversiones ad 
Scrifitores guosdam Grecos. These, 
however, are but few : 

“< Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto!” | 
And it should be remembered, that 
authors seldom agree In conjectu- 
ral criticism, and that the correc- 
tion of fragments is very hazard- 
ous. 

If Bentley had disputed with Le 
Clerc, about a peint which could 
be determined by universality of 
knowledge, the palm must have 
been assigned to the latter. In 
the general mass of erudition the 
world has seldom seen Le Clerc’s 
superiour ; and those who are ac- 
quainted with his works will not 
easily find an author who has dis- 
played such diversified talents, and 
written with acknowledged abiil- 
ties on so many and such a variety 
of subjects. 

For the exposure, however, of 
Le Clerc’s ignorance and negli- 
gence, in the present instance, 
Bentley was conspicuously calcu- 
lated. Atan early period of his 
tife, he had formed a scheme of 
publishing a collection of the re- 
mains of the Greek poets, which 
lie scattered through the works of 
ancient writers. Those who are 
acquainted with the elegances 
which several of these fragments 
contain, and with Bentley’s critical] 
acumen, will unite in lamenting 
that he never executed his design. 
Besides this circumstance, which 
brought him ready armed into the 
field, his enemy was exposed in 
his weakest quarter. To criti- 
cism, indeed, about Hellenisms; 
and metrical disquisitions, Le Clerc 
was almost a stranger, while Bent- 
ley was uncommonly skilful in 
these discussions, and far surpass- 
ed all his contemporaries. 

Te be continued. 
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‘For the Anthology. 


Tue importance and utility of 
arts and science are too obvious to 
admit of doubt or argument ; but 
perhaps no truth,so well establish- 
ed, has been so little regarded by 
the people of this country. The 
many avenues to riches,which the 
circumstances of the times have 
opened, are thronged with an ea- 
gerness, that engages every facul- 
ty ; and the great end, for which 
alone wealth is desirable, is absorb- 
ed in the pursuit and augmentation 
of the means. It is true, that to 
make near approaches to perfec- 
tion in the arts, especially the im- 
itative ones, is one of the last re- 
sults of opulence and power ; but 
whether America has made those 
advances, which her ability and 
opportunities have afforded, is a 
question well worth serious con- 
sideration, if she has any ambition 
to rank with the nations of Europe 
in any other respect than that of 
commercial speculation. Her ves- 
sels spread their sails over the 
ocean, visit every port, and bring 
home treasures from every quar- 
ter of the globe ; her cities flour- 
ish and increase with unprecedent- 
ed rapidity, many of their inhabi- 
tants have acquired the fortunes 
of princes, and riches are diffused 
among the people. The luxuries, 
first desired by men suddenly pos- 
sessed of wealth are generally 
coarse and gaudy ; and will con- 
tinually become more coarse, sen- 
sual, and depraved, unless a taste 
is excited for refined and elegant 
pleasures ; unless thase arts are 
more generally honoured and en- 
couraged, whose natural tendency 
is to raise us above the. gratificae 
tions of sense, to produce a love of 
beauty and order, a delicacy of 
feeling, an enlightened liberality 
of sentiment, and that high polish 
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of exteriour manners, which, while 
it charms with its brilliance and 
soothes with its sofiness, yet retains 
the integrity of virtue and the pur 
rity of honour. 

That many must be employed 
in mere bodily labour, is requisite 
to the existence of social beings, 
and it is as wisely ordered, as it is 
beneficial and necessary ; yet if 
those,whom fortune has exempted 
from toil, neglect to acquire know}- 
edge and cultivate taste, the con- 
sequence must be a dull and nox, 
lous stagnation of every nobler 
faculty ; a general prevalence of 
selfish and barbarous customs : 
but if the many who now possess 
not only competence, but afiluence, 
could be induced to believe, that 
the incessant pursuit of gain was 
not the sole business of life ; and 
that some portion of time and mo- 
ney might be usefully employed 
in acquiring taste and fostering of 
genius, they might elevate them- 
selves unto a rank of just superi- 
ority ; the respect they might 
claim would be paid with cheerful 
ness, and they would be looked up 
to with that veneration, which is 
due to accomplished minds, supe- 
riour talents, and legitimate gran- 
deur: the genial rays of polished 
life would be reflected and diffus- 
ed through every subordinate class 
of society 5 the mechanick, the la- 
bourer, the hind that clears the 
forest and first opens the bosom of 
the earth, would catch the soften- 
ing gleam of humanity, and when 


the haurs of toil were over, would 


learn to be satisfied with innocent 
recreations, rather than seek the 
inebriety of taverns, or the tumul- 
tuous discord of popular meetings. 

To advise the cultivation of taste, 
and the attainment of that discrime 
inating knowledge, which enables 
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its possessor to estimate justiy the 
merits of an artist and the pro- 
ductions of art, particularly’ the 
art of painting, may sound strange 
to some, who have indulged them- 
selves in fancying, that the people 
of this country have @ natural ge- 
nius for this art; to prove which 
belief, they will say, that we can 
eo into few houses without seeing 
pictures, and that some of the first 
modern painters are natives of 
America,...a land famous for the 
production of self-taught geniuses. 
It is true, that prints and pictures, 
being considered as part of the 
furniture of a house, few that can 
furnish houses, neglect to embel- 
lish them in this manner; but 
the common and motley collections, 
we generally find, shew plainly, 
that fashionable decoration is the 
only object ; and that taste is nei- 
ther consulted in the selection, nor 
gratified by the exhibition. Of 
self-taught genius, and the won- 
ders it has performed ; the en- 
couragement it has met with, and 
the recommendation it carries 
with it, we have heard enough, 
from those who have never thought 
on the subject, to sicken every 
one, who has extended his ideas 
far enough to conceive the extent 
of art, who knows how little can 
be done by one mind towards that 
dezree of excellence, which re- 
quires the combined efforts of 
many, and the progressive experi- 
ence of ages. Ars longa, vita 
brevis,” is a sentence we seem to 
have forgotten, or never to have 
known ; hence that praise has been 
lavished on those, who have made 
shift to learn their letters without 
going to school, which could only 
have been deserved by the student, 
far advanced in academical knowl- 
edge ; hence emulation, instead of 
being excited to great attempts, 
and deep researches, has been ar- 
Tested in the beginning of the 


course, sat down contented with 
indiscriminate applause it received 
for trifles, made no farther advanc- 
es, and the art itself is even to'be 
begun. This country has indeed 
given birth to West and Stewart, 
Copely and Trumbull ; names 
that stand in the first rank of Fu- 
ropean artists ; but these were not 
self-taught, the shoots of skill and 
dexterity were engrafted on them 
in another country, where their 
natural talents were nourished and 
carefully raised to maturity : had 
they continued here, they never 
would have got beyond the rudi- 
ments of their profession, and must 
have been content with that por- 
tion of short-lived praise, which 
usually falls to the lot of a self- 
taught genius. These observa- 
tions are not made to discourage 
young men of talents who are ine 
clined to exert them in the pursuit 
of art; but to warn them of the 
evil consequences, which result 
from mistaking the voice of coms 
mon praise, for the commendation 
of the judicious ; to induce them 
to give some other direction to 
their abilities ; or go where the 
arts flourish in maturity, where the 
works of the great masters may 
be studied, where schools are form-+ 
ed, and genius safely guided in the 
road to excellence. 

The attempts that have been 
made, and are now making at Phi» 
ladelphia and New-York, to estab- 
lish schools of painting, are, in the 
present state of the country, exe 
ceedingly premature ; and must 
inevitably prove futile and nuga- 
tory. ‘he ground must be clear- 
ed, and opened to the vivifying 
ray, must be weeded and dressed, 
the soil made rich by patient in- 
dustry, before the seeds of delicate 
flowers can be sown ; and then, 
incessant care, attention, and skill 
is necessary to perfect the gay 
parterre, which is to gratify the 
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smell with fragrance, and the sight 
with varied beauty :.so, before we 
can form schools of art, it is neces- 
sary,by previous cultivation,to pre- 

the minds of people to receive 
and nourish the seeds of taste ; 


Tillie purpureis tecta rosariis 


solid foundations, possessed of the 
means of instruction, and conduct. 
ed by able professors. 

If these few ideas, hastily thrown 
together, are favourably received 
by your readers, the subject shal] 


then schools may be established on be continued. E. E, 
June 20. 
SILVA, No. 16. 


Omnis fragrat humus, calthaque pinguia 
Et molles violas et tenues crocos 
Fundit fonticulis uda fugacibus ——-PR UDENTIUS. 


TRANSLATORS. 

TRANSLATORS are almost al- 
ways either too close or too loose. 
The metaphrast “ hunts with his 
author in couples;” the paraphrast 
spreads his wings, so boldly, that 
he leaves his author. Perhaps I 
am worse than paradoxical, when 
I assert that, as a translator, Burke 
would have been close, and John- 
son loose. The one would have 
dilated and attenuated ; the other 
would have compressed and con- 
densed. Johnson was more like 
Dryden ; Burke more like Pope. 
The English Aineid is a monarch, 
decked in loose, wanton robes ; 
his air high and majestick ; his 
sceptre sparkles with gems; the 
maild, melting rays of soft indul- 
gent mercy flow from his crown. 
The English Iliad is a warriour, 
girded in close and succinct ar- 
mour ; whose step is firm and 
manly ; whose sword glitters to 
the sun ; from whose helmet leap 
the fierce and scorching beams of 
stern, relentless justice, 

JOURNALS. 

A GENTLEMAN, whom I honour 
and respect as a patriot and a 
statesman, whom I love and vene- 
rate as a patron and friend, once 
told me, that no man was ever in 
the habit of keeping a regular 
journal of his life, who did not at- 
tain to some considerable eminence 


in society. Gibbon, by keeping a 
journal, has at least, tacitly con- 
fessed, that without it, his learn. 
ing would have been little better 
than useless ; a dead, inert, unpro- 
ductive mass of thoughts, lying in 
heaps, ‘‘ corrupting in their fer. 
tility ;’ and now where is the man 
who will dare to condemn, asa 
childish, idle amusement, what the 
example of this grand monargue 
of literature authorizes us to con- 
sider as a manly, necessary duty ! 
PINDAR AND SECUNDUS. 

Pinpar, born at Thebes, and 
Secundus, a native of the Hague, 
are two illustrious instances to shew 
that genius is above the influence 
of climate. The thick, deadening 
fogs of Beotia, the cold, blasting 
dews of Holland produced no other 
effect, than to heighten the great 
conceptions of the former, and to 
sweeten the tender, soft sentiments 
of the latter. The kisses of Se- 
cundus charm into coldness the 
angry, and subdue the vindictive 
to indifference ; they soften to kind- 
ness the most indifferent, and melt 
the coldest into love. The odes 
of Pindar, who can read without 
feeling his imagination kindie into 
enthusiasm ? 

BURNS. 

Burns is one of the few authors; 

whom I am never too weary or too 
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idle to read. Why doesthe Ayr- 
shire bard always charm? ‘To 
what is it owing, that the oftener 
I read the Corter’s Saturday Night, 
the more my kindly, gentle affec- 
tions ripen, and refine. Learning 
he most certainly wanted ; but as 
Dryden said of “ nature’s darling 
cild,”’ the immortal bard of Avon, 
Burns needed not the spectacle of 
books to read nature. He looked 
inwards, and he found her there. 
God had also given hima soul, 
which the heavy, reluctant clouds 
of low birth and narrow fortune 
could not darken. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early humble birth, 


Yet cheerfully thou glented forth 
Amid the storm. 


Burns is so different from any 
of his cotemporaries, that if I were 
required to point out a poet, who 
in any two respects resembles 
him, I should hesitate long, I fear 
tono purpose. Bruce may per- 
haps be more tender and delicate ; 
but he moves no laughter; he 
thrills no horrour ; his wit is fil- 
tered through too much learning ; 
it trickles meagre andrapid. His 
sublimity is always debased by 
some circumstance of meanness. 
I do not say that Bruce wants ge- 
nius: far from it; he does not 
want it. He is full of genius. 
His poetry glows with the warm- 
est words, and sparkles with the 
brightest thoughts of a warm, 
glowing imagination, of a bright, 
Sparkling fancy. 

Compared with Burns, Cowper 
dwindies....1 am almost afraid to 
speak my opinion ; the ink hard- 
ly moves through my pen ; it turns 
pale and seems to sicken when I 
Say, that compared with » Burns; 
Cowper shrinks into nothing. The 
Nine may have loved Cowper as 
wellas Burns. . Indeed, their affec- 
tien for the former was at first ten- 


derer, perhaps warmer, than for 
the latter ; but fondness is poorly 
repaid. Love is sorrily rewarded 
with esteem or respect. Love} 
unless it kindles love, flashes, and 
is gone forever. Fondness, un- 
less it excite fondness, soon dead- 
ens into indifference. What were 
the awkward, ceremonious bows 
of Cowper, compared to the “ fel- 
tering, ardent kisses” of Burns? 
What were a modest, timorous 
Englishman’s professions of re- 
gard, compared to the feelings of 
an open, honest Scotchman, who, 
in protestations of gratitude,sighed 
his very soul ? 
BEN JONSON AND COWPER. 

In his second Masque of Beauty, 
the counterpart of his first of 
Blackness, Ben Jonson introduces 
and presents Boreas,...“¢ In a robe 
of russet and white mixt...fuled 
and bagged, his hair, and beard 
rough and horride...his wings gray 
and full of snow and ycicles...and 
in his hand a leaf-lesse branch, lae 
den with ycicles.” From this 
representation of Boreas, Cowper 
without doubt caught the leading 
distinguishing images and circum- 


stances of his beautiful personifi-- 


cation of W inter. 


Oh Winter, ruler of th’ inverted year, 
Thy scatter’d hair with sleet like ashes fill’d, 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 


Fring’d with a beard made white with otheg . 


snows 
Than those of age, thy forchead’ wrapt in clouds, 


A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, , 
But urged by stotms along its slipp’ry way, — 

I love thee all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thoy art | &c. 


MONITORY POEMS AND PROVERBS 
OF SOLOMON, 


Tue monitory poems of Pho- 
cylides clearly recognizes the Im- 
mortality of the soul, while the 
“ Proverbs of Solomon” hardly 
hint at this great doctrine of natu- 
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ral religion. I mention this fact, 
because it is curious, and little 
known. ‘The Bishop of Glouces- 
ter is my authority. 


POPE AND GRAY. 


Gray, in his poem on the Pleas- 
ures of Vicissitude, has happily 
imitated, perhaps he has more than 
equalled, a fine passage in the 
second epistle of Pope’s Essay 
on Man. 


Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain : 

De neiak oo be, with art, and to due bounds con- 
n’d, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind ; 

The lights and shades, whose weil-accorded strife 


Gives all che strength and colour of our life. 
POPE. 


The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe, 
And blended firm with artful strife 
The strength and harmony of life. 


GRAY. 

“ Wilt thou break a leaf driven 
to and fro ?” This touching ques- 
tion of Job came with all its force 
into my mind, as I was yesterday 
sauntering through the mall, and 
what can be more pathetick? A 
very old man was leaning upon his 
staff, as if weary. I asked him 
why, instead of st:nding in the 
sun, he did not sit beneath one of 
the elms. He raised his counte- 
nance to answer me: it was pen- 
sive, but not gloomy ; a faint, mel- 
ancholy smile gleamed from his 
eye, and gave his features the ex- 
pression of tranquil resignation. 
He told me that the shade recall- 
ed his sorrows; I am, said he, 
alone...But why do I complain ‘ 
I deserved nothing ; I have lost 
all—Feeling an interest in the 
man, I asked him what calami- 
ties had stripped him to pov- 
erty—He began to collect his 
thoughts, and without a single 


word of complaint, related the e. 
vents of his life. He had lived 
seventy years, and nota day ever 
passed without bringing some new 
misfortune. His voiee, while he 
was speaking, was, for the most 
part, calm and even; but when he 
told me of the death of his wife 
and only daughter, his utterance 
was choaked. His limbs are now 
palsied, his eyes are dim, his ears 
are thick. But though his senses 
are leaving him, he is not queru- 
lous ; his God, he knows, is love. 
Surely there is another state. Who 
does not acknowledge, that unre. 
pining patience deserves a reward 
higher,than earth can give? There 
is indeed a world, where sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away, where 
tears shall be turned into joy. 
LEVITIES. 

Ix the province of Gascoigne in 
France the natives substitute the 
letters Band V for each other; 
which occasioned Joseph Sealiger 
to say of them...Felices popull 
quibus bibere est vivere. 

We have often heard the anec- 
dote of the boy, who being sent by 
his master to Aeat his breakiast, 
construed the direction into an or- 
der to cat it, on the authority of 
the old pedagogues, that “ H was 
not a letter.’ ‘The lad was not 
without law on his side. In the 
case of Shelbury, vs. Bupard. (Cro. 
Eliz. 172.) in error, it was moved, 
that the writ of error should abate 
for a variance between the writ and 
record, “ for that the record was 
“of lands in Colchester and the 
“ writ supposeth the lands to be 
“ in Colcester ;” but it was held 
to be no variance, because * A 797 
“ est litera, sed asfiiratio.” Cro- 
Eliz. 198. Case 18. 
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ORIGINAL. 
For the Anthology. 


EPISTLE 


To THEopHitus PARSONS.wpon his ac- 
cepting the Appointment of Chief Fuftice 
of the Supreme “fudicial Court of Maffa- 
chufetts. 


AND does that mind, which every 

mind excels, 

Quit the proud path where fame trium- 
phant dwells ? 

While at her side prolifick fortune stands, 

And showers her bounty with unsparing 
hands, 

Bids but thy genius ask, and all obey.... 

Why fling the doubly proffer'd boon 
away ? 

For the dull dench the inspiring rode dis- 
claim ? 

False to thyself, to fortune, and to 
fame ! 


You, like an eastern monarch, reign’d 
alone, 
Nor could the aspiring drother reach thy 
throne ; 
Or, like a giant, towering o’er thy kind, 
More strong than monarchs forced the 
sway of mind ; 
But now, uncheer’d by fortune’s vertick 
rays, 
Tetomsne tame will low’r thy shadowy 
ys, 
Condemn’d to heed the ever-during plea, 
Which endless folly, blundering, pours 
on thee; 
Or, stifling all thy suffering heart’s desire, 
With faultering accent bid the wretch 
expire ; ‘ 
Even him whose wrongs awake the feel- 
_ ing sigh, 
Him may unseeing justice doom to die.-- 
Such is thy fate-—With pain’d and pa- 
tient ear, 
The hard monotony of words to bear ; 
Misguided errour, wandering far from 
__ sense, 
Pride’s pompous phrase, and passion’s 
rude pretence, 
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POETRY. 





Await thee now, from morn’s unwelcome 
ra 

To the slow shadows of retreating day. 

What though some soaring genius, true 
to thine, 

In mental radiance bid the Forum shine, 

Deep, fervid, full, with sacred science 
fraught, 

And all the graced pre-eminence of 
thought, 

Forceful as reason in her high career, 

Yet falls, like musick, on the astonished 
ear, 

When, as a charm, the fluent strain is 
found 

To bid enamour’d silence hover round, 

Calling from thee that smile, which seems 
to speak, 

Gives the delighted flush to pass thy 
cheek :— 

More dark will seem the void his pause 
supplies, 

More bleak the wild that mocks thy 
searching eyes. 


Small is the meed the uncherish’d 

Muse ean give, 

Tis thine to honour, and thy praise will 
live, 

Still thou must shine, and with unequall’d 
rays, 

The at ch MansrfiEtp of departed 
days ; 

On thee will Genius rest her votive eyes, 

Led by thy light another Parsons rise. 

GuipE oF THE Laws! ne'er tothy coun- 
try lost, 

Thine is the wrong..but her’s the boon 
and boast. 





For the Anthology. 
DEUS. 


DEI supremo percita flamine 
Mentem voluntas extimulat meam ; 
Hinc per negatum tentat alta 
Dedalius itor ire ceris. 


Audetque coeli non memorabile 
Metare Numen, principio carens 
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Et fine, diffinire Musae Cunctus, salusque et vita, et aucta 
Exigux breviore gyro. Nectare et ambrosia voluptas. 

Origo rerum et terminis omnium, Tu verus altz fons sapientiz, 
Origo, fons et principium sui, Tu vera lux, tu lex venerabilis, 
Suique finis, terminusque ; Tu certa spes, tuque xirterna 
Principio sine terminoque. Et ratio, et vita, veritasque. 

Ubique Totus ; tempore im omnibus Decus jubarque, et lumen amabile, 


Et lumen almum atque inviolabile, 
Tu summa summarum. Quid ultra? 
Maximus, optimus, unus, idem. 


Omni quiescens ipse Deus locis, 

Partes in omnes distributus, 

Integer usque manens ubique. 
L. 


Nec comprehensum ullis regionibus, 


Ullisve clausum Iimitrbus loca —— 
Tenent, sed omnis lhber omne | 
Diditus in spatium vagatur. SELECTED. 
lilius alta est velle potentia, 
Opus voluntas invariabilis, THE AFRICAN. 
Ft magnus absque est quantitate, 
Atgue bonus sine qualitate. 5 
1 1 By Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


Quod dicit, uno tempore perficit ; 
Mirere fiat vox, vel opus prius ; 
Cum dixit, en, cum voce cuncta 
Universa simul creata. , 


FAINT-gazing or the burning orb of day, 

When Africk’s injur’d son expiring lay, 

His forehead cold, his labouring bosom bare, 

His dewy temples, and his sable hai, 

: — ; His poor companions kiss*d, and cry’d aloud, 
Cuncta intuetur, perspicit unwee Rejoicing, whilst his head in peace he bow’d := 

Atque in sua unus, solus est omnia 

Quz sunt, fuerunt et futura ; 


Previdet ipse perennitate. 


dite 2a 


** Now thy long, long task is done, 
Swiftly, brother, wilt thou run, 
Ere to-morrow’s golden beam 
Glitter on thy parent stream, 
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Atque ipse plenus, cuncta replet Sti, Swiftly the delights to share, 
Et semper idem. Sustinet omnia, ‘The feast of joy which waits thee there: 
Et fert, monetque amplectiturque, Swiftly, brother, wilt thou ride 
aAtque supercilio gubernat. O’er the leng and stormy tide, 
Fieeter than the hurricane, 
Tr, te oro; tandem respice me bonus, ‘Till thou view those scenes again, 





Where thy father’s hut was rear'd, 
Where thy mother’s voice was heard; 
Where thy infant brothers play’d 
Beneath the fragrant citron shade ; 
Where through green savannahs wide 


Tibique nodo junge adamantino ; 
Id namque solum, unumque, et omne 


Reddere quod potis beatos. 









Quicunque junxit se tibi, et altius Cooling rivers silent glide, 
Uni adhezrescit, continet omnia. Or the shrill sigarras sing 
Ipsumque te, qui sis futurus Ceaseless to their murmuring ; 
Omnibus omnia sub ministras. Where the dance, the festive song, 






Of many a friend divided long, 
Doom’d through stranger lands to roam, 
Shall bid thy spirit welcome home! 





Laboriosis tu vigor inclytus 








Tu portus alto naufragantibus ; 
Tu fons perennis perstrepentis “* Fearless o’er the foaming tide 
Qui latices salientis ardet. Again thy light canoe shall ride ; 





Fearless on the embattied plain 
Thou shalt lift thy lance again ; 
Or, starting at the call of morn, 
Wake the wild woods with thy horn ; 
Or, rushing down the mountain-slope, 
O’ertake the nimble antelope ; 
;, Or lead the dance, ’mid blissful bands, 
Tu meta, pondus, tu numerus, decor ; On cool Andracte’s yellow sands ; 

Tuque ordo, tu pax atque honor, atque Or. in th’ embow’ring orange grove, 

amor, Tell to thy long-forsaken love 





Tu summa nostris pectoribus quies 
Tranquillitasque et pax placidissima ; 
Tu mensus es rerum modusque, 

Tu species et amata forma. 
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The wounds, the agony severe, 
Thy patient spirit suffer’d here ! 


‘«s Fear not now the tyrant’s powcr— 
Past is his insulting hour— 
Mark no more the sullen trait 
On slavery’s brow of scorn and hate ; 
Hear no more the long sigh borne 
Murmuring on the gales of morn! 


* Go in peaceyet we remain 
Far distant, toiling on in pain ; 
Ere the great Sun fire the skies 
To our work of woe we rise ; 
And see each night, without a friend, 
The world’s great comforter descend ! 


“Tell our brethren, where ye mect, 
Thus we teil with weary feet ; 
Yet tell them, that Love’s gen’rous flame, 
In joy, in wretchedness, the same, 
In distant worlds was ne’er forgot— 
And tell them, that we murmur not— 
‘Tell them, though the pang will start, 
And drain the life-blood from the heart— 
Tell them, generous shame forbids 
‘The tear to stain our burning lids ! 
‘Tell them, in weariness and want, 
For our native hills we pant, 
Where soon, from shame and sorrow free, 
We hope in death to follow thee.” 


HYMN....sy Burns. 


ScenemA field of battle.time of the day, 
evening uwauthe wounded and dying of the vic- 
torious army are supposed to join in the 


following song. 


FAREWELL, thou fair day, thou grecn earth, 
and ye skies 
Now gay with the bright setting sun; 
Farewell loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties, 
Our race of existence is run! 


Thou grin king of terrors, thou life’s gloomy foe, 
Go, frighten the coward and slave ; 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant! but 
know, 


No terrours hast thou to the brave ! 


Thou strik’st the dull peasant, he sinks in the 
dark, 
Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name; 
Thou strik’st the young hero, a glorious mark ! 
He falls in the blaze of his fame! 


In the field of proud honour...our swords in eur 
hands, 
Our king and our country to save... 
While victory shines on life’s last ebbing sands, 
Q! who would not rest with the brave! 


AN EPISTLE TO J. HILL, ESQ. 
By Cowper. 


DEAR Joseph—five and twenty years ago— 
Alas, how time escapes !—tis even so— 
With frequent intercourse, and always sweet, 
And always friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious hour, and now we never meet ! 
As some grave gentleman in ‘Terence says, 
(‘Twas therefore much thesame in ancient days) 
Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings— 
Strange fluctuation of all human things! 
True. Changes wili befall, and friends may part, 
But distance only cannot change the heart : 
And, were I call’d to prove the assertion true, 
One proof should serve—a reference to you. 
Whence comes it, then, that in the wane of life, 
Though nothing have occurr’d to kindle strife, 
We find the friends we fancied we had won, 
Though num’rous once, reduc’d to few or none ? 
Can gold grow worthless that hasstood the touch? 
No—gold they seem’d, but they were never such, 
Heratio’s servant once, with bow and cringe, 
Swinging the parlour-door upon its hinge, 
Dreading a negative, and overaw’d 
Lest he should trespass, begg’d to go abroad. 
Go, fellow !—whither ?—turning short about— 
Naye-stay at home—you’re always goimg out. 
*Tis but a step, Sir, just at the street’s end.— 
For what ?—An please you, Sir, to see a friend. 
A friend ! Horatio cried, and seem’d to start 
Yea, marry shalt thou, and with all my heart.— 
And fetch my cloak ; for, tho’ the night be raws 
Ill sce him too—the first I ever saw. 
i knew the man, and knew his nature mild, 
And was his plaything often when a child ; 
But somewhat at that moment pinch’d him close 
Else he was seldom bitter or morose, 
Perhaps, his confidence just then betray’d, 


His grief might prompt him with the speech he 
made ; 


Perhaps ‘twas mere good humour gave it birth, 
The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. 
Howe’er it was, his language, in my mind, 
Bespoke at least a man that knew mankind. 
But, not to moralize too much, and strain 
‘To prove an evil of which all complain, 
(I hate long arguments, verbosely spun) 
One story more, dear Hill, and I have done. 
Once on a time an emp’ror, a wise man— 
No matter where, in China or Japan— 
Decreed, that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 
Convicted once, should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt, 
‘That all was naught within, and all found out. 
Oh, happy Britain ! we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here ; 
Else, ceuld a law like that which I relate 
Once have the sanction of our triple state, 
Some few, that I have known in days of old, 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold ; 
While you,my friend,whatever wind should blow, 
Might traverse England safely to and fro, 
An honest man, ciose-buttoned to the chin, 


Broad-cloth without, and a warm heart withiz. 
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ARTICLE 25. 


An Enquiry into the Law Merchant 
of the United States; or Lex 
Mercatoria Americana, on several 
heads of commercial imfiortance. 
Dedicated by pfrermission to T. 
Jefferson, fresident of the United 
States. In two volumes, Vol. I.* 
New-York, Isaac Collins & Son, 
for Abraham & Arthur Stansbu- 
ry, 1802. 8vo. fifi. 815. 


Ty any general observation applies 
to American writers, it is that they 
are not careful, by learned dili- 
gence, by the study of approved 
works, and by repeated essays in 
private, to acquire an elevated 
standard of taste. Who among 
them has shewn, that his works 
are the images of that divine 
model, which had a_ previous ex- 
istence in the mind of the author ? 
To make a yolume, something 
more is necessary, than manual 
labour. ‘The mere manufacturers 
of books are less deserving of pa- 
tronage, than the humblest arti- 
zans in society. They degrade 
the dignity of intellectual exertion. 
They write only for money, and 
they judge of the goodness of their 
work, as a shopkeeper of his cloth, 
by its saleable quality. 

The work before us is modestly 
entitled, “An Enquiry into the Law 
Merchant of the United States.’ 
From the nature of commerce it is 


* This work is by George Cains of 
New-York. The fecond volume i is not 
yet publifhed. 


not capable of being regulated by the 
municipal laws of individual states, 
but it must be governed by a code, 
which is respected by all civilized 
nations, and denominated the Law 
Merchant.* Inrespect of the uni- 
vergality of this system, it may be 
considered as a portion of the law 
of nations ; not indeed regulating 
the intercourse of independent 
states, but obligatory on the indi- 
viduals of each state among them- 
selves, and with the citizens of 
other states, in the multifarious 
transactions of trade and com- 
merce. Men engaged in a similar 
pursuit would naturally observe 
similar rules of acting, and this of 
itself sufficiently accounts for the 
origin of a distinct code of laws for 
that vast poytion of our species, 
who are employed in the acquisi- 
tion of gain by buying and selling. 

The laws of particular states, 
which relate to commerce, usually 


* Lord Mansfield, fpeaking, in the 
cafe of Luke e¢ al v. Lyde. 2d Burr. 887, 
of the maritime law, which is a branch 
of the law of commerce, fays: “ ‘The 
maritime law is not the law of a particu- 
Jar country, but the general law of na- 
tions : non erit alia lex Roma, alia A- 
thenis ; alia nunc, alia pofthac ; ; fed et 
apud ompes gentes et omni tempore, una 
eademque lex obtinebit.”” Cic. Off. 3. 
This was a queftion of freight between 
two Britith fubjects. In expreffing the 
opinion of the court, Lord Mansfield 
quoted the Rhedian Laws, the Confolate 
del Mere, which is a Spanifh work, the 
Ufages and Cufloms of the Sea, a French 
book, the Laws of Wiftury, the Fan/e- 
Town Laws, Roccus de Nawibus et Naulo, 
and the Ordinance of Lewis the XIV. 
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respect the collection of the 
impost. In a work therefore, 
which professes to treat of the 
commercial law of the United 
States, we should expect to finda 
digest of the statutes of congress, 
relating to this subject, with the 
constructions given to them by 
decisions in the federal courts, and 
more especially in the supreme 
court of the United States, togeth- 
er with no inconsiderable portion 
of the Law Merchant. 

Accordingly we find, that the 
author in his I. chap. treats of the 
laws, which regulate that portion 
of the shipping of the United 
States, employed by the trading 
and mercantile part of the com- 
munity. It contains an analysis 
of all the statutes relating to the 
title, use, and privileges of vessels, 
engaged either in the foreign, 
coasting, or fishing trades. In this 
chapter are some ingenious and 
valuable observations on the ques- 
tion, whether by a breach of our 
navigation laws the offence is in- 
explable, and the property in the 
vessel or goods is thereby divested 
from the owners, so that a subse- 
quent sale would convey no inter- 
est. Such forfeiture would arise 
from the policy of the navigation 
Jaw, which might be defeated, if 
the property were safe in the hands 
even of a bona fide purchaser, for a 
good consideration. 

The Il. chap. treats of owners 
of ships. 

The III. chap. on “ commercial 
neutrality,” treats, first, on arti- 
cles contraband of war in all cases, 
anc those which become so by an 
accidental combination of circum- 
stances ; secondly, on the recip- 
recal rights and duties of the heu- 
tral and the belligerent in cases of 
lockade ; thirdly, on the trade 
which the neutral may carry on 
With belligerent nations ; and last- 


ly, on the right of visitation and 
search claimed by belligerents. It 
concludes with a general account 
of the proceedings in the admiralty 
incasesof prize. ‘The natural situa- 
tion of our country is highly favour- 
able,both for peace & for commerce, 
and therefore the rights of neutrals 
to carry on commerce with other 
nations, which are at war, are to 
our citizens peculiarly interesting. 
They should be asserted with the 
authority due to reason and to the 
usages of nations heretofore, and 
with all the energy of national 
strength. A direct trade by neu- 
trals between the colony and the 
mother country of a belligerent is 
contrary to the law of nations. 
But neutrals have heretofore been 
authorised to import the produce 
of a belligerent into their own ter- 
ritories, and to export it to any 
other, even tothe mother country. 
Where this is dShe in strict con- 
formity with good faith, without 
any attempt to prosecute, by a cir- 
cuitous transportation, a commerce 
between the colony and the mother 
country, we conceive that the trade 
is authorised by the law of nations. 
‘That a neutral should be prohibit- 
ed by a belligerent from prosecut- 
ing a commerce in war, because it 
is interdicted in peace, is most un- 
reasonable. For a nation, as well 
as an individual, has the right to 
pursue its own interests, and to 
seize favourable opportunities, ci- 
ther for profit or for glory. Un- 
less fraud is made manilest, we 
apprehend, that no belligerent may 
lawfully interrupt the neutral in 
the acquisition of the gain, which 
flows from his neutral position. 
This chapter is almost entirely 
taken from the celebrated Reports 
of Robinson in the Admiralty. We 
wish that the author had been 
more minute in that part of it, 
which relates to the forms and 
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method of proceeding in the admi- 
rajty. Professional gentlemen in 
this country are generally deficient 
in their knowledge of this branch 
of legal science, and have access 
but to few sources of information 
on the subject. 

In chapter LV. the author treats 
generally of masters of sirips, as 
acting for themsclves, as repre- 
senting their owners, and as car- 
riers of the cargo laden on board. 
He has likewise collected the pro- 
visions of the general and state 
governments, relative to the trans- 
portation of citizens, and to the 
importation of aliens, paupers, and 
offenders against the laws of other 
countries. 

Chapter V. is on bills of Ia- 
ding, in which the anthor has 
well discussed the doctrine of 
“ stoppage in transitu.” From 
the cases, which he has diligently 
collected, it is ewident, that a con- 
signor has a right to arrest goods 
in their course, before they have 
come to the possession of the con- 
signee, if they have not been paid 
for, or there 1s reasoable ground 
to fear the insolvency of the con- 
signee. But as it would offend 
against common honesty, and 
might be injurious to commerce, 
if the consignor could prevent 
goods from coming to the posses- 
sion of an assignee, to whom they 
have been transferred dona jfide, 
and for a valuable consideration, 
jt is now well settled, ascording to 
the final decision of the case of 
Lickbarrow against Mason, in the 
courts of Westminster, and is now 
“the general opinion of lawyers, 
that such an assignment does give 
an absolute right and property 
to the assignee, indefeasible by 
any claim onthe part of the con- 
signor.” | 

The VI. chapter contains an 
ample collection of the cases, 





which relate to the carriage of 
goods, cither by land or water, 

The VII. treats of the rights 
and duties of seamen. 

The subjects considered in the 
VIL. are freight, charterparty, 
and demurrage. In the IX. aver- 
age and salvage. In the X. insur- 
ance. In the XI. bottomry and 
respondentia. In the XII. mer- 
chants, agents, factors, and _ bro- 
kers. In the XIII. partnership ; 
and in the XIV. bankruptcy. The 
appendix contains forms of papers 
used at the custom house, admi- 
raity precedents, and policies of 
insurance ; together with a copi- 
ous index of the principal matters 
in the volume. 

Every treatise on the law, must 
derive its value from the cerrect- 
ness and fidelity, with which the 
author collects and reports the 
principles and decisions,which be- 
long to his subject. 

In analyzing and digesting the 
statutes of our government the au- 
thor has exerted a very commenda- 
ble industry. Compared with the 
size of the volume, and the variety 
af subjects which it contains, we 
regret, that he has been able to 
collect but so small a number of 
precedents, taken from decisions 
in our own country. Either we 
have not yet learnt the art of re- 
porting legal adjudications, or else 
the occupation does not present, 
to those who are qualified for the 
office, a sufficient prospect of gain. 
In truth, while the unbounded 
rage for speculation, and the vio- 
lence of party spirit universally 
occupy the minds of our citizens, 
our country will produce but few 
men eminent for literary accom- 
plishment,. and but few examples 
of professional excellence. 

In perusing this volume, we 
have not always subscribed to the 
legal opinions of the author, and 
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indeed we do not think, that the 
work derives its greatest value 
from what may be properly called 
its original matter. In chapter II. 
p. 98. he says, 


Ship owners are tenants in common, 

and therefore cannot bring trover, one 
againft another, for running away with, 
and converting the common property ; 
becaufe the poffeflion of one is the pof- 
feflion of all, and therefore no conver- 
fion: but a fpecial action in the cafe 
would lie: and why, in cafe of an adtual 
sonverfion by a fale of the common property, 
trover might not be brought, I cannot qvell 
conceive. It is fettled that an ejectment 
may be maintained by one tenant in 
common, againf{t another, after an outter ; 
and that though, in order to work this, 
a bare perception of profits is not fuf- 
ficient, yet it need not be actual; for if, 
on demand by the co-tenant, of his 
moiety, the other refufe to pay it; and 
deny the title, faying he claims the 
whole and will not pay, and continue in 
pofletiion ; it is an adverfe holding, and 
an oufter; fo in the cafe of a fhip, the 
mere receiving her freight might not 
amount to a converfion, but if this be 
accompanied with a denial of the joint 
owners right, and an exclufion from the 
poffeffion, it would, I prefume, be diffi- 
cult to maintain there was not a conver- 
fion ; the author is aware the actions of 
ejectment and trover are not exactly 
analogous; that in the former, poffeflion, 
inthe latter, damages are recovered ; 
and that detinue would, according to 
the phrafe of logicians, run more quatuor 
pedibus; but as the reafon afligned why 
trover cannot be fupported is, that the 
poffeflion of one tenant in common is 
the poffeflion of the other, and therefore 
no converfion : if, between fuch parties, 
an oufter can be effected, the principle of 
community of poffeflion is gone, and 
that being deftroyed, the poflibility of 
eonverfion inftantly arifes. Equity ex- 
ifts, as it is well faid, in the fictions of 
law, but in that combatted, it furely is 
not to be found. 

In chattel interefts, like thofe of fhip- 
ping, the means of recourfe for one own- 
er again{t another, ought, from the fa- 
cility of alienation, rather to be multi- 
plied than diminifhed. One tenant in 
common cannot transfer the land of his 

c0-proprictor, becaufe it muft be con- 


veyed by deed ; but as in perfonalties, 
aright of poffeffion is fufficient to pafs 
the ownerthip, the difpofition by one 
jointholder of a fhip will be good againft 
his affociates, if followed by delivery of 
poffeffion. 

This opinion is imagined to be correct, 
notwithftanding the mode of conveyance 
pointed out by the regifter act; for 
though a bill of fale be neceflary under 
its provifions, ‘at circumftance does not, 
it is conceived, alter the legal nature of 
the fubject matter, which continues ex- 
pofed to the fame exercife of power by 
which it was tran{miilible before the law 
was ordained. 

Therefore, the mode by which a fhip 
may be fet over, remains for the purpofe 
of vefting the intereft, the fame as at 
common law, though certain formalities 
are requifite, im order to entitle to a 
regifter. 


The action of trover would not 
lie in behalf of one ship owner, 
where the common property had 
been sold by another, because the 
sule would not amount to a con- 
version of the property, as nothing 
would be conveyed by the sale, but 
the shareof the vendor. There isa 
distinction to be observed between 
joint owners and joint traders, or, 
as they are commonly called, co- 
partners in trade, where each can 
by his act bind the society, “ where 
each has the entire possession as 
well of every farcel, as of the 
whole,” and where therefore a sale 
or transfer by one will convey the 
interest of the whole. Mr. Cains 
has in another place (p.423) noted 
this distinction, observing of pro- 
prietors of a ship, that they are 
“ tenants In common, and not joint 
tenants,” and wanting therefore 
“ an essential characteristick in the 
constitution of a partnership con- 
cern.” The possession of a ship 
is not considered as proof of own- 
ership ; and hence we infer, that 
when one ship owner undertakes 
to sell and transfer the common 
property, no more is conveyed than 
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the share of the vendor. The 
purchaser then becomes a tenant 
in common with the other owners 
for that share only, in the same 
manner as though the proportion 
had been expressed in the deed of 
conveyance. ‘If two have jointly 
by gift or by buying a horse or an 
oxe, &c. and the one grant that to 
him belongs of the same horse or 
oxe to another, the grantee, and 
the other which did not grant, shall 
have and possesse such chattels 
personalsincommon.’ Lit. Zez- 
ures, sec. $21. 

The provisions of law, relative 
to the evils which may arise among 
ship owners, are equal to any oc- 
casions, which may occur. Ifone, 
part owner, should run away with 
the whole property against the 
will, and without the knowledge 
of the rest, it would in moral con- 
templation be a fraud, though it 
might be impossible to pursue the 
actor as a felon. But as soon as 
he should come within the reach 
of the process of the admiralty, he 
might be compelled either to 
resign the property or to stipulate 
with his partners for their securi- 
ty. If weare correct in this point, 
the remedy which the admiralty 
provides is far superiour to any 
which could be obtained by the ac- 
tion of trover, or by any other of 
the comparatively slow forms of 
the common law. Should this 
book ever come to a second edi- 
tion, we recommend to the author 
a careful revisal of this chapter, 
and beg leave to refer him to the 
learned note of Serjeant Williams 
on the action of trover, 2 Saunder’s 
Reports 47., from which we ex- 
tract the following observation : 
‘ If one joint tenant, tenant in com- 
mon or parcener, destroy the thing 
in common, the other may bring 
trover. Co. Lit. 200a. There- 
fore where one tenant in common 
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of a ship took it away, and sent it 
tothe West Indies, where it was 
lost inastorm, this was held by 
King C. I. of the C. B. to be eyj- 
denc® of a destruction, and the jury 
under his directions found it to be 
so. Bull. N. P. 34, 35. 

We sincerely regret, that the 
author was not more patient in di. 
gesting and arranging his mate- 
rials into form and order. From 
the appearance of the work we are 
led to judge, that it is the juvenile 
production of a student, who mis- 
took laborious compilation of notes 
for learning. Treatises of such 
magnitude are intended principally 
for reference and easy access 3 on 
which account a lucid division of 
the subject is essential. But the 
doctrines and principles, contained 
under many of the titles in this 
book, are blended together, with- 
out form or comeliness. They 
remind us ofthe primitive state of 
things, described by the poets, as 


*‘ rudis et sine imagine tellus.” 


The reader will be convinced of 
this, without comparing it with 
the celebrated treatise of Abbot 
“ on the Law relative to Merchant 
Ships and Seamen,” a work of 
standard authority, and as admi- 
rable for its style and manner, as 
for its legal correctness. 

The style of this work is by no 
means worthy of praise. The au- 
thor sometimes affects uncommon 
elegance in his periods. In chap- 
ter I[V., speaking of a law of Vir- 
ginia, which forbids masters of 
vessels to carry any person out of 
that commonwealth, unless such 
person shall have first published, 
for six months successively in the 
Virginia Gazette, his resolution to 
depart therefrom, the writer adds, 
“ this fiublick advertisement of the 
Virginia code is hardly compatible 
with the locomotive rights of refiub- 
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jican liberty.” (p. 136.) Weare 
gratified with elegance of style; 
wherever it occurs, ahd do not 
think, that it is excluded from the 
most abstract legal subject. But 
passages like the above thrown 
into a book, the general character 
of whose style is rather below the 
plain,* have a fantastick appear- 
ance. Like the feast of a beggar, 
they serve to render the ordinary 
fare ofthe year still more disgusting. 

In concluding our notice of this 
work we would observe, that mot 
to expect frerfection is as just a 
caution, when applied to books, as 
tomen. So far as charity is con- 
sistent with the moral progress of 
the human character, its observ- 
ance is a precept of religion ; and 
so far as tenderness to the imper- 
fect literary attempts of our coun- 
trymen will not tend to diminish 
the activity of their genius, and to 
foster the spirit of indolence, so 
delicious and so powerful, we feel 
bound to indulge it, in surveying 
the domestick publications of our 
country. 


A — 


ART. 24. 


Illustrations and Reflections on the 
story of Saul’s consulting the 
witch of Endor : a discourse, de- 
livered at West Spring field, by 
Joseph Lathrop, D. D. fiastor of 
the first church in said town. 
Springfield, Brewer. 1806. 8vo., 
Rif. 20. 


The character of Dr. Lathrop, 
as a preacher, stands deservedly 


*In the following paflage, which oc- 
curs in page 67, the author ufes an ex- 
preilion, which is fearcely admiflible in 
the plaineft ftyle: “ The forfeitures for 
transferring veflels to aliens and non- 
refidents, under the acts regulating their 
regiftring, recording, enrolling and li- 
cencing, fick by the fhip as long as fhe 


lafts, and are in the revenue creed inex- 
piable fins.” 


Vol. IIT. No. 6. 2Q 





DR. LATHROP’S DISCOURSE. $13 


hich ; and if it should not be in- 
creased, will certainly receive no 
diminution, by the present publi- 
cation. The Dr. treats his sub- 


ject in a rational manner, and 


deduces from it the three follow- 
ing inferences: 1. That we are 
taught from it the separate exist- 
ence of the soul after death. 2. 
That we may infer from it that 
the spirits of pious men were for- 
merly, and may be still, on some 
occasions, employed as ministers 
of God’s providence in this world. 
3. That we are warned by it of 
the guilt and danger which we in- 
cur, When we take indirect mea- 
sures to learn the secrets of Provi- 
dence, and the events of futurity. 

In his second inference, the Dr. 
is supported by the authority of 
the best English divines, who at- 
tempt to prove, on scriptural 
grounds, the existence of angels, 
and their occasional interference 
with the concerns of men. Mil- 
ton, who was no despicable theo- 
logian, carries the idea still farther, 
and supposes that malignant, as 
well as benevolent spirits, are ac- 
tive though invisible agents in this 
lower world. 


Spirits, when they please, 
Can exccute their airy purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil. 


The style of this discourse is 
neat and perspicuous, and we shall 
subjoin an extract, in which the 
Dr. exposes, with great good sense, 
the folly and danger of giving cre- 
dit to village conjurers and pre- 
tended adepts in the black art. 


Let us fuppofe that people generally 
give credit to fuch perfons; and then 
fee what will be the confequence. A 
cafualty happens,or fome mifchief is done 
in our neighbourhood ; a barn is burned, 
ora man .is mifling, poffibly dead, or 
property is loft. We know not how; 
but we fufpect, it is done by fome de- 
figning villain. We difpatch a meflen- 
gertothe conjurer. What is the moral 
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character of this conjurer, we know not, 
nordowe muchcare. It is not the man, 
but the conjurer with whom we aro 
now concerned. If we cannot truft him 
in any other capacity, yet we can truft 
him in this. The meffenger goes and 
opens his bufinefs ; an anfwer is given 
importing, that the mifchief was perpe- 
trated by a certain man of fuch a defcrip- 
tion. We think of fomebody, to whom 
the deicription, with a little help of ima- 
gination, will fuit tolerably well. Or 
perhaps the meilenger has an enemy 
whom he fufpects, and prejudice will 

eafily modify the picture fo as to repre- 
fent him. A bint i is given—it ts thrown 
into circulation—it gains credit ; and an 
honeft man is ruined. Thus divination, 
when it ts held in general repute, puts 
it in every man’s power to deltroy every 
man, whom he will. 

Why do you with to know the au- 
thor cf , mifchief which has been done ? 
You will fay, You with the villain may 
be punithed, the injury repaired, and 
evil prevented. Very well: Then take 
the proper fteps to detect and arreft the 
offender. If a conjrer points out fuch, 
or fuch a perfon, as the criminal, he may 
indeed gratify your curiolity, and per- 
haps your malice ; but he does no good 
to fociety. His fuggeftion i is not evi- 
dence, on which the fu ppofed perpe- 
trator can be convicted. If it was, no 
mortal would be fafe. You perhaps be- 
Reve the infinuation, and you make 
others believe it. But when the general 
fufpicion fails on an innocent man, in- 
veftigation ftops ; this innocent man fuf- 
fers the reproach, and the really guilty 
lies unfufpected, and efcapes unpun:thed. 
And when anew mifchief happens, the 
fame fcene may be acted over again. 

On focial, therefore, as well as on re- 
ligious principles, thefe diviners ought 
to be profecuted, rather than encouraged 
—:o be punifhed,rather than patronized. 
Judge Blackftone fays, that “ pretending 
to tell fortunes, and to difcover ftolen 
goods by fkill in the occult fciences, isa 
mifdemeanour, defervedly punifhed by 
law.” The reafon why it deferves pu- 
nifhment is, becaufe it not only tends to 
fubvert religion but alfo to difturb the 
peace of fociety, and deftroy the reputa- 
tion and fecurity of every virtuous 


member. 





LIFE OF MOREAU. 


ART. 25. 


The Life and Campaigns of Victor 
Moreau, comprehending his trial, 
justification, and other events, till 
the period of his embarkation for 
the United States. By an officer 
of the staff. Translated from the 


French. New-York, published 
by Riley & Co. 1806. 12mo, 
Tift. 2 


Tue translator or compiler of 
this piece of biography is a Mr. 
John Davis, who, we would in- 
form our readers, as otherwise 
they would not probably know it, 
has published some poems, anda 
volume of travels through the U- 
nited States. For what parts of 
this work we are indebted to the 
original genius of Mr. Davis, we 
are unable to discover, as he has 
left us no criterion, by which we 
can distinguish his own ingenuity 
from that of hisauthor. We must 
consider the whole, therefore, as 
the work of Mr. Davis, since he 
has most heroically taken its re- 
sponsibility wpon himself. But 
let us hear Mr. Davis in person. 
‘“ Tam not the negative translator 
of the book, that has. been put in- 
to my hands. I have felt an ar- 
dour to supply a work, that should 
gratify inquiry, and where I found 
the original wanting In information, 
I have made up the deficiency by 
laborious, patient, and persevering 
research. Hence my volume will 
not suffer by a comparison with 
the original, whose characteristick 
is detail.” Again. “ If the moral 
character of the generals be de- 
veloped, and the attractions of bi- 
ography engrafted on history, the 
reader is indebted to the zeal, dili- 
gence, and inquiry of the transla- 
tor.” 

This is modest, still to call him- 
self a translator, after these high 
claims on the approbation of the 
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ublick. Quere, what are we to 
understand by a negative transla- 
tor? 

The following portrait of the 
archduke Charles may gratify the 
curiosity of the American publick. 


The young prince was an illuftrious 
opponent for Moreau at the opening of 
his campaign. He was confpicuous for 
his talents, bravery, and conduct. He 
was the idol of his foldiers, in great pub- 
lick eftimation, and the rofe and expec- 
tancy of the country that gave him 
birth. He was of a middle ftature, well 
proportioned, but thin; light hair, high 
forehead, large blue eyes, an aquiline 
nofe, pale lips, round chin, and of a frefh 
and rofy complexion. His look was 
pleafing, his manners princely, his de- 


portmenut majettick. SF 


This picture is well-drawn, and 
makes us acquainted with the per- 
son of a hero, who long since 


might have rescued continental — 


Europe from the disgraceful chains 
of Gallick slavery, had not his ge- 
nius been checked, and his plans 
thwarted by the mean jealousies 
of his own infatuated court. There 
is a defect, however, in the third 
sentence, where there are several 
nominatives without a verb. 

“ Ferino was given the com- 
mand of the right wing.” This 
is not English. He should have 
written, The command of the right 
Was given to Ferino. 

Mr. Davis occasionally attempts 
the pathetick. | 


That day rofe on them panting for re- 
nown, whofe night faw them motionlefs 
on the crimfoned plain. On what a 
flender thread hangs the deftiny of man ! 
Quenched in a moment were their glo- 
rious fires of intellectual valour. Crufh- 
ed was every hope they had fondly cher- 
ifhed of being preffed again to the heav- 
ing beauties of their miftreffes at home, 
who breathed for them their deep pray- 
ers, and in whofe fighs for their abfence 
was mingled the murmur of love! Fare- 
well to hope! Farewell to earthly blifs ! 
No more were they to witnefs the en- 
dearing {mile, no more to enjoy the fairy 
favours of beauty ! 


This ison a Jevel with the style 
of a lady’s maid, in her first essay 
at novel-writing. 

If any doubt should remain of 
the modesty of Mr. Davis, the fol- 
lowing note must remove it. 


The intelligent reader will perceive, 
that wherever a difquilition appears, or 
reflexion is exercifed, (whether in a 
whole chapter or detached paflages) it 
does not emanate from the French verbum 
fapienteé. 


Mr. Davis is not very accurate 
in his language, nor well founded 
in all his assertions. He uses the 
neuter verb g/ide in an active sense, 
(* where the Seine g/ides its waves’) 
contrary to established usage, and 
affirms that General Moreau 
‘transcends Xenophon in a mili- 
tary capacity, and rivals him as a 
scholar.’ 

That the General is a great 
soldier, no one will deny, but, that 
his literary talents equal those of 
the all-accomplished Athenian, is 
an assertion, which requires bet- 
ter evidence, than the mere i/se 
dixit of Mr. Davis. 

On the whole, this work is a 
catch-penny production, and adds 
nothing to the wealth of literature, 
or to the reputation of the writer. 


— ae 


ART. 26. 


Collections of the Massachusetts 
flistorical Society for the year 
1799. Vol. VI. Boston, S. 
Hall. 8vo. pf. 288. 


We have now advanced, in the 
irregular course of our criticism, 
to the sixth volume of the Histor- 
ical Collections. As in our for- 
mer reviews we have stated so 
fully the importance and the dry- 
ness of the documents in general, 
their value to the regular annalist, 
and their indifference to the ordin- 
ary reader, we shall spend no fur- 
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ther time on these or collateral 
topicks, but shall proceed to a cur- 
sory statement of the papers in 
this volume. Before, however, we 
begin our critical duty, we shall 
say a few words on the Rev. Dr. 
Clarke’s and Rev. Dr. Belknap’s 
characters, of which some account 
is prefixed to the work. 

Dr. Clarke has been estimated 
too highly as aman of letters, both 
in general conversation and in the 
volume before us. He certainly 
was not a scholar of the first or 
the second class. Unquestionably 
he was a man of the mildest dis- 
position, of the most amiable tem- 
per, and of easy, unassuming 
deportment. These are qualities 
always important and highly com- 
mendatory ; and in Dr. Clarke 
they originated a course of con- 
duct, as a man, a christian, and a 
preacher, perfectly correspondent. 


But to celebrate him “as distin-. 


guished in the literary world,” 

* no common proficient in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences,” 1s a benev- 
olent extension of eulogy, which 
resembles a glaring, though unin- 
tentional violation of truth. It is 
also highly detrimental to our lit 
erature, because it stops the pro- 
eress of ambition ; and it is in- 
jurlous to our renown in Europe, 
because foreizn scholars in vain 
seek for erudition or literature in 
the writings of Dr, Clarke ; and 
they have a right to contend, as 
periectly applicable, what we are 
disposed to consider as probably 
true, that * de non apparentibus et 
de non existentibus eadem est ra- 
tio.” 


Tae Rev. Dr. Belknap is a dif- 


tuars character. His writings ex- 
jiibit large extent of research, 


much depth of investigation, and 
Variety of knowledge. He knew 
something of physical science. 


He chiefly deiighted, lke the Ger- 


man literati, in laborious operation, 
yet in his Foresters he is easy, 
cheerful, and witty. We do not 
mean, that even Belknap was a 
great scholar in the dignified ac- 
ceptation of the term, but his read- 
ing was very extensive, his infor- 
mation remarkably varied, and his 
reflections clear, full, and efficient, 
This conclusion easily results from 
a perusal of all his works, particu- 
larly ‘the History of New-Hamp- 
shire, § the Century discourse,’ 
and ‘the’American Biography.’ 

In our opinions of literary men of 
this country we are always cau- 
tious, and therefore we wish to be 
clearly understood. Eulogy here 
is perfectly absurd. It is either 
the vilest daubing of colours, or 
the most grotesque caricature of 
expression. If a man write an 
historical work, he becomes a Sal- 
lust ; if he stitch together doggrel 
couplets against democracy, he is 
transformed intoa Butler ; preach- 
ers have been likened to Masillon ; 
and, by some strange, incompre- 
hensible metempsychosis, Anto- 
nius and Crassus of the Roman 
forum are revived in more then 
former splendour ia the persons of 
American pleaders. 

“ Remarks made during a resi- 
dence at Stabroek Rio Demerary, 
lat. 6.10. N. in the latter part of 
the year 1798. By Thomas Pier- 
ronet.” 

This paper contains much curi- 
ous information, and some valu- 
able facts. We submit the follow- 
ing to our readers. 


The interiour will probably never be 
brought toa ftate of cultivation, owing 
to the want of drainage ; or at leaft the 
tract fixty miles from the fea, which is a 
vaft drowned fwamp. All the improve- 
ments have been hitherto made on the 
fea-coaft, and on the banks of the rivers, 
and very rarely has a plantation been 
carried farther back. ‘The labour in 
forming a new plantation is immenfe, 
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and can only be eftimated by thofe who 
have been fpectators thereof. 

The produce of thefe fettlements are 
coilee, cotton,and fugar. Of thefe, cot- 
ton is fuppofed to be the moft precari- 
ouscrop. ‘oo much rain rots it,and a 
fucceflion of dry weather caufes it to 
plat. Coffee,on the contrary, has no- 
thing to fear, except from too much wet. 
Several eftates make a good revenue 
from their plantain walks; a bunch of 
which peevious to the importation of 
60,000 flaves by the Englifh into the 
colony, was fold for 2} ftivers, but now 
fetches 125. 

Animal labour is totally excluded, un- 
lefs it be that of the horfe, when ufed 
for the faddle or chair. This is not fo 
much to be wondered at, when it is con- 
fidered, that the low country does not 
produce evena pebble. A team of oxen 
or horfes, with a heavy draught, would 
deftroy the beft road in Demerary in the 
rainy feafon. As for the intertour, the 
foil is fo fwaimpy, that an animal of 
burthen would fink to its belly at every 
{tep. However, the colonifts contrive to 
interfect the country with fuch a multi- 
tude of canals, that the heavieft articles 
are delivered them at a very cheap rate. 

The cutting of grafs is very laborious 
and tirefome ; and as it is the only her- 
baceous food of the horfes, it is neceflary 
to procure great quantities of it. The 
only way ufed here,to obtain it, is b 
fending out the negroes with a knife, who 
by this tedious operation, each one at 
length collects a bundle, which ma 
weigh eighty pounds, which he binds 
like a wheat fheaf, and carries off. It is 
remarkable, that the feythe, fickle, flail, 
plough, waggon, or even hand-barrow, 
are abfolutely unknown in the colony. 

Negroes. The negroes are fubfifted at 
a very eafy rate ; a bunch of plantains, 
which will laft them a week, and a little 
falt-fifh, form their delicacies. As for 
their clothing, the far greater part of 
them have only a narrow ftrip of bunt- 
ing to bind round their middle, while 


even this Ornament. However, in fonie 
families they are comfortably clothed, 
and fed with feraps, which have reached 
the fecond day. ‘Their lodgings are, 

Owever, on the bare floor, where they 
generally lay promifcuoutly. 

Vhey are punithed very feverely; 
hough it depends very much on the 
‘poftion of their owners, whether they 
£0 through a conftant whipping, or whe- 


alt 


many of the younger clafles have not. 


ther they experience a milder fate. 
‘Theft and defertion are generally left to 
the fifcal, whofe agents apply from two 
to five hundred lafhes (according to their 
fentence) with a long whip, which lace- 
rates them horridly. Thefe lafhes are 
always applied on the bare breech, and 
the culprit prevented from fitting there- 
on for three months. 

Crimes of greater magnitude are ex- 
tenuated by the rack ,and fubfequent de- 
capitation. 

‘The negroes are allowed the privilege 
of the Sunday, when they come into the 
town, either to work in cleaning out the 
trenches, &c. or, with a load of fruit or 
vegetables, which they difpofe of for 
their own emolument. After they have 
received the amount of their perquifite, 
they either lay out the money in procur- 
ing fome little neceflaries, or otherwife 
in drinking, gambling, and dancing; 
and the day is generally concluded by 
one or more battles. 


«“ Specimen of the Mountaineer, 
or Sheshatapooshshoish, Skoffie, 
and Micmac Languages.” 

The vocabularies add to our 
knowledge of Indian languages. 
The author’s source of information 
is apparently good, yet what is the 
reason that he does not tell his own 
name ? He often is known by the 
emphatical 1 ; but now, for the 
first time in the world, a personal 
pronoun designates nobody, except 
a metaphysical entity. 

*“ General John Wiinslow’s Let- 
ter to the Earl of Halifax, relative 
to his coiduct, and that of the 
troops under his command, on the 
Ticonderogo expedition in 1756.” 

As General W. was “ the only 
person, who had been in the whole 
of these matters,” he is entitled to 
be heard, and his narrative has the 
the appearance of candour and fi- 
delity. 

“ Secretary Willard’s Letter to 
Mr. Bollan, agent for the colony 
of Massachusetts-Bay, relative to 
the failure of Crown-Point expedis 
tion, and reimbursement from G, 
Britain.” 
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“ Letter from William Bollan, 
agent for the colony of Massachu- 
setts-Bay, to the speaker of the 
house of assembly of that colony.” 

*“ A memorandum of divers par- 
ticulars, shewing the exhausted 
state of Massachusetts province, 
and the necessity of a considerable 
parliamentary grant, to relieve its 
distress, and enable it to answer 
the demands for the publick ser- 
vice in the next campaign, refer- 
red to in the preceding letter.” 

From various documents in 
these Collections, Mr.Bollan seems 
to have been a most active, faithful 
colonial agent. In the civil his- 
tory of Massachusetts he is often 
mentioned with honour. His va- 
rious memorials, petitions, and 
statements shew a mind replete 
with proper information for the 
benefit of the colonies, and if he 
was as respectable in private life, 
as he was diligent and laborious in 
publick exertions, the state of Mas- 
sachusetts ought not willingly to 
let his memory die. 

“ A brief state of the province 
of Quebec, as to its constitution, 
number of inhabitants, laws, com- 
merce, population, circulating pro- 
perty, tenure of real property, sci- 
ence, kc. written in the year 1787.” 

This paper may be consulted 
with some advantage. The official 
information is good, because cor- 
rect ; but facts have shown many 
of the commercial opinions to be 
false. It will give some idea of 
the colony of Canada in 1786, but 
since that period new laws of par- 
liament, treaties, and the growth 
of the United States have various- 
ly affected that country in its set- 
tlement, fur trade, civilization, 
commerce, and agriculture. 

“ Continuation of the narrative 
of newspapers published in New- 
England, from the year 1704 to 
the revolution; in a letter from 
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one the members to the president 
the society.” 

This memoir continues the his- 
tory of New-England newspapers 
to the year 1770—2. It is inter. 
spersed with various information 
and minute political literature, 
There is a queerness and a quaint- 
ness in the narrative, which re. 
sembles the manner of a pleasant 
old gentleman telling curious an- 
ecdotes of times before the revolu- 
tion. It concludes with an ac- 
count of Connecticut newspapers 
by Mr. Noah Webster. 

‘ Mr. Dummer’s letters to Mr, 
Flint.” 

“ James Cudworth’s letter to 
Governour Josiah Winslow, de- 
clining his appointment to a mili- 
tary command.” 

In a note, added to explain this 
letter, it is mentioned as probable, 
that the writer was appointed to 
the command of certain forces, 
raised on account, of a_ sudden 
alarm thatthe Dutélf had taken 
some ships in Virginia, and having 
possessed themselves of New-York, 
were bound for the northward ; 
but from Hutchinson it is clear, 
that the news did not arrive at Bos- 
ton till August, 1673, and Cud- 
worth’s letter is dated in January 
1673. The letter deserves peru- 
sal from its patriarchal simplicity. 

“ James Cudworth’s letter to 
Gov. Josiah Winslow.” 

This letter was written during 
the first expedition against Philip. 

‘“ Letter from John Easton to 
Governour Josiah Winslow of Ply- 
mouth colony.” 

Explanatory of the Indian law 
respecting ship-wrecked goods. 

“Letter from Nathaniel Thomas; 
on the expedition against Philip, 
to Governour Winslow.” 

«“ A Letter from Secretary Raw: 
son to Governour Winslow, to be 
communicated to the Council.” 





This letter is dated Boston, 14 
March, 1673—4, and relates some 
proceedings of the government of 
Massachusetts in reference to “ the 
late and present actings of the 
Dutch in the sound.” 

«“ Letter from Gov. Leverett to 
Gov. Winslow.” 

“ Letter from Edward Palmer 
to Governour Josiah Winslow.” 

“ Letter from John Freeman to 
Gov. Winslow.” 

‘¢ Return of loss, in Scituate, in 
Philip’s war.” 

These relate to Indian wars in 
1675—6. 

“ Edward Randolph’s letter to 
Governour Josiah Winslow, rela- 
tive to his proceedings at Piscata- 
qua.” 

“ Sachem Philip, his answer to 
the letter brought to him from the 
Governour of New-Plymouth.” 

“ Edward Rawson’s letter to the 
Governour of New-Plymouth, so- 
liciting aid for the college at Cam- 
bridge.” 

“ Letter of instructions from the 
Massachusetts General Court to 
William Bollan, their agent at the 
court of Great-Britain.” 

These instructions were made 
in 1756, to assist Mr. Bollan in an 
humble and earnest application to 
his majesty for relief from the 
grievous burden the province was 
under from the impressing of sea- 
men, fishermen, and others, for 
the manning of his majesty’s ships 
of war. 

“ Letter from Leonard Hoar, 
M.D. to Josiah Flint.” 

In this long letter much advice 
is given upon studying, and com- 
mon place books or paper books, 
as the writer calls them. It iscu- 
rious to observe, what books were 
once read and recommended. Pe- 
ter Ramus, who now is hardly 
consulted even by the metaphysi- 
Clan, is in this letter extolled, as 
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“the grand, the incomparable.” 
Dr.Ames’s Medulla is known only 
to the reader of catalogues. And 
for direction and encouragement 
in devotional exercises and holy 
meditation who would now read 
“ The practice of Augustine, Ber- 
nard, or Gerard ; or of more mod- 
ern worthies J. Ambrose, R. Bax- 
ter, B. Hall, or W. Watson, as 
to the theoretical part’? The 
works of these men are now the 
secure lodgments of spiders, book 
lice and flies in winter. Their 
merit is almost unknown even to 
the theological inquirer. They 
lay in old libraries, as long lances 
and baronial shields in gothick 
armouries, testimonials of ancient 
elaboration and gradual decay. 

“ Some memoirs for the contin- 


‘uation of the history of the trou- 


bles of the New-English colonies, 
from the barbarous and perfidious 
Indians, instigated by the more 
savage and inhuman French of 
Canada and Nova-Scotia. Began 
Nov. 3, 1726. By Benjamin Col- 
man, D. D.” 

“ Letter from Henry Newman, 
to the Rev. Henry Flynt.” 

Upon some books for Harvard 
Cullege. 

“ Letter from Paul Mascarenc 
to Governour Shirley.” 

This relates to the history ofthe 
government of Nova-Scotia from 
1710 to 1748 with suggestions of 
amendments. 

“ Prince and Bosworth’s petition 
to the government of Plymouth, 
relative to the mackarel fishery.” 

“ Letter from William Bollan, 
agent for the Massachusetts, at the 
court of Great-Britain, to Josiah 
Willard, secretary of that province, 
respecting an intention of govern- 
ing the colonies like Ireland.” 

‘“ Mr. Bollan’s petition to the 
duke of Bedford, relative to French 
encroachments, 1748.” 
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This is an.important historical 
and geographical document, and 
ought to be read by him, who 
wishes to understand the whole 
reasons of the war, that terminated 
by the peace of 1763. The boun- 
daries of the French and English 
colonies in North America, as de- 
scribed by charter, conquest, trea- 
ties, and maps, were often perplex- 
ed and sometimes inconsistent. 
Both nations had plausible argu- 
ments in their favour, and nation- 
ality of spirit added the obstinacy 
of prejudice to the real appearance 
of equity in their long and vatiguing 
diplomatick discussions. Which 
party was right is not difficult 
for an Englishman ora French- 
man to say ; and the philosophick 
inquirer may well be excused from 
deciding an old question of colo- 
nial boundaries, when he observes 
that now dynasties are annihilated, 
and empires overturned by French 
despotick power, without the cour- 
tesy of negociation or the formal- 
ity of resistance. 

“ Gov. Hamilton’s letter to 
Gov. Shirley.” 

This letter inclosed the next 
communication, entitled 

“ Major Washington’s letter to 
Governour Hamilton,” 

In which Major W. relates the 
progress of his detachment to- 
wards the Ohio in the war of 1754, 
and incloses two other docu- 
ments, entitled 

‘ A Summon, by order of Con- 
treceur, captain of one of the com- 
panies of the detachment of the 
French marine, commander in 
chief of his most christian majes- 
ty’s troops now on the Beautiful 
river—to the commander of those 
of the king of Great-Britain, at the 
mouth of the river Monongahela,” 

To which Mr. Ward was obli- 
ged to submit ; And 

“Speech from the Half King to 





the Governours of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, referred to in Major 
Washington’s letter.” 

By which the Half King offers 
assistance, 

« A list of the Presidents of the 
colony of Rhode-Island and Proy- 
idence plantations, under the first 
charter; and of the Governours, 
under the second charter, collected 
from the publick records.” 

“Letter from his Excellency 
Gov. Jay, corresponding member 
of the Historical Society, to its 
corresponding secretary.” 

This letter corrects two mis- 
takes in the report of the commit- 
tee of the board of correspondents 
of the Scots society for propaga- 
ting christian knowledge, &c. pub- 
lished in the Hist. Col. for 1798. 

“ A letter from the treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety to the president, on the pro- 
priety and expediency of an ap- 
propriate national name, designa- 
tory of the citizens of the United 
States, as a distinct people from 
the other inhabitants of the two 
vast American peninsulas.” 

This memoir is written with in- 
genuity, andinan easy style. Mr. 
Tudor is forcible in his reasons 
against the retention of America, 
as a geographical term to designate 
the United States, and proposes 
Columbia, as a suitable name. 

“ Letter from his lateExcellency 
Jonathan Trumbull, Esq. to Baron 
J.D. Vander Capellan, seigneur du 
Pol, membre des nobles de la pro- 
vince d’Overysul, &c.” 

Gov. Trumbull, after briefly 
touching on the early settlement 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
relates the history of the Amer- 
ican war till 1779—80, and the 
then state of the country. We 
extract a yery important para- 
graph, 
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In 1640, governour Winthrop, in his 
Journal, inferts the following paflage, 
viz. ‘“* Upon the great liberty which the 
king left the parliament to in England, 
fome of our friends there wrote to us, 
advifing, to fend over fome to folicit 
for us in parliament, giving us hopes we 
might obtain much: but confulting 
about it, we (the governour and aifliftants, 
convened in council) declined the motion 
for this confideration, that if we fhould 
put ourfelves under the protection of 
parliament, we muft be fubject to all 
fuch laws they fhould make, or at 
leaft fuch as they might impofe on us; 
in which courfe, though they fhould in- 
tend our good, yet it might prove very 
prejudicial to us.” Here ebferve, that 
as at this time, fo it hath been ever fince, 
that the colonies, fo far from acknowl- 
edging the parliament to have a right to 
make laws binding on them in all cafes 
whatfoever, they have ever denied it 
in any cafe. 


“ The petition of the Earl of 
Stirling, William PhillipsLee, and 
Mary Trumbull, praying to be put 
in possession of some lands, called 
the county of Canada, granted to 
William Earl of Stirling, in 1635, 
by the council for the affairs of N. 
England. 1760.” 

“ Letter from Jasper Mauduit, 
Esq. to the Speaker of the house 
of representatives of the province 
of Massachusetts-Bay, relative to 
a reimbursement from parliament 
for the expense of supporting the 
French neutrals from Nova Scotia.” 

“ Letter from Jasper Mauduit, 
Esq. to the Speaker of the house 
of representatives of the province 
of Massachusetts-Bay, relative to 
the duty laid by parliament on for- 
eign molasses.” 

“ Letter from Jasper Mauduit, 
Esq. to the Speaker of the house 
of representatives of the province 
of Massachusetts-Bay, relative to 
the duty on foreign molasses, the 
keeping up ten thousand troops in 
America, &c.” 

The titles explain the subjects 
ef the foregoing papers. The his- 
Vol. III. No. 6. 2R 


torian will consult them, and the 
careless reader will consult the 
historian. ms 

“ Letter from Thomas Mayhew 
to Gov. Prince,” 

Upon the politicks of the Indians 
of the Elizabeth islands and the 
Vineyard in 1671. 

James Walker’s letter te Gov. 
Prince.” é 

A few particulars about king 
Philip. 

“ Daniel Gookin’s letter to Gov. 
Prince.” 

“ Letter from Gov. Prince to 
Daniel Gookin.”’ 

“ Instructions from the church 
at Natick toWilliam and Anthony.” 

They were appointed mediators 
between the Missogkonnog In- 
dians and the government of Ply- 
mouth in 1671.” 

“ Copy of aletter from Govern- 
our Prince to Roger Williams.” 

This is an answer toa complaint 
of Roger Williams about liberty of 
religious worship, which he feared 
the colonies of Massachusetts,Con- 
necticut, and Plymouth intended 
to take from him by conquering his 
coiony at Providence. 

«“ James Quanapaug’s informa- 
tion.” 

Quanapaug was sent from Na- 
tick in 1675 to reconnoitre hostile 
Indians, kingPhilip, Narragansetts, 
&c. He saw much,and told it well. 

“ Letter from Governour Stuy- 
vesant, of N. York, to the Govern- 
our and Council of Massachusetts.” 

Gov. S. complains of the irregu- 
lar proceedings of some Engiish 
colonial officers in New-York and 
the unjustifiable outrages ofa large 
company of men on Long Island, 
and wishes for peaceable accom- 
modation. Boston has long been 
celebrated for courtesy and kind 
attention to strangers, and we are 
proud to mention, that in 1663 
Gory. S. thus writes : 
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The engagement whereby I confeffed 
myfelf obliged’ unto your honours, to 
your citizens, both horfe and. foot, for 
the large refpects, honourable reception, 
and entertainment in the city and colony 
of Bofton, doth provoke me, by this fea- 
fonable opportunity, to return all due 
and thankful acknowledgment, which 
fhou!d have been done fooner, if my fick- 
ne!s and other intervening occafions, had 
not occafioned this negle&t. But I hope 
it will never be too late to offer this trib- 
ute of thankfulnefs,and due engagement, 
unto your honours, i Im any occafion. 


« Deposition of Hugh Cole, at 
Piymouth Court, A. D. 1670,” 

ra kine Philip. 

A Description and History of 

Salem by Rev. William Bentley.” 

The history of Salem contains 
a great variety of facts. Whether 
all the statements are correct, we 
are not able to decide ; norcan we 
point out what is true, and what is 
false. Dr. Bentley has investiea- 
ted with diligence the state of pop- 
ulation, diseases, religious wor- 
ship, &c. His opinions and infer- 
ences may be open to doubt, but 
We are not disposed to withhold 
praise from curiosity of inquiry 
and accumulation of results. The 
character given of Roger Williams 
is different from that to be drawn 
from the statements of former his- 
torians, and although Dr. Bentley 
may have correctly estimated that 
singular man, still, as he knew 
there were doubts respecting the 
true character of the Patriarch of 
Providence, he oucht to have cited 
authorities in support of his opin- 
ions. He would have made the 
work more luminous, had he divi- 
ded it into chapters with appro- 
priate heads ; for now we cannot 
with facility find any particular 
fact, required to be known. The 
author mentions at the close, that 
the history is to be continued, but 
in the succeeding volumes of the 
Historical Collections the continu- 
ation does not appear. We hope 
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he will proceed in the work, for 
diligence and exactness are not to 
be found in every historian ; and 
these qualities shall always receive 
our praise, though our disappro- 
bation may be sometimes excited 
by obscurity of style and perpiexi- 
ty of arrangement. Asa _ speci- 
men of Dr. Bentley’s work we in- 
sert the character of Roger Wil- 
liams, and we are willing to be- 
lieve every commendation of this 
extraordinary man; of one, who 
was enterprizing, eccentrick, hero- 


ick, and pious. 


In Salem, every perfon loved Mr. 
Williams. He had no perfonal enemies 
under any pretence. All valued his 
friendfhip. Kind treatment could win 
him, but oppolition could not conquer 
him. He was not afraid to ftand alone 
for truth againft the world ; and he had 
always addrefs enough, with his firm- 
nels, never to be forfakea by the friends 
he had ever gained. He had always a 
tendernefs of confcience, and feared cve- 
ry offence againtt moral truth. He 
breathed the purett devotion. He was 
ready in thoughts and words, and defied 
all his vaunting adverfaries to publick 
difputation. He hada familar imagery 
of ftyle, which fuited his times, and he 
indulged even in the titles of his contro- 
verfial papers to wit upon names, efpe- 
cially upon theQuakers. He knew mer 
better than he did civil government. He 
was a friend to human nature, forgiving, 
upright, and pious. He underftood the 
Indians better than any man of the age. 
He made not fo many converts, but he 
made more fincere friends. He knew 
their paflions, and the reftraints they 
could endure. He was betrayed into no 
wild or expenfive projects refpecting 
them. He ftudied their manners and 
their cuftoms and paflions together. His 
vocabulary alfo proves that he was fami- 
liar with the words of their language, 
if not with its principles. It is an happy 
relief in contemplating fo eccentrick a 
character, that no fufferings induced any 
purpofes of revenge, for which he after- 
wards had great opportunities ; that 
great focial virtues corrected the firft 
erroursof his opinions; and that he lived 
to exhibit to the matives a noble example 
of generous goodnefs, and to be the par- 
ent of the independent flate of Rhede- 
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¥land. He died in his colony, in 1683, 
in the 84th year of his age. 


ot 


ART. 27. 
The Sabbath, a foem. The jirst 


“American edition, to which are 
now added, Sabbath Walks. 
New-York, printed by Collins, 
Perkins, & Co. 1805. 12mo. 
fift. 168. 


THIS little poem is written with 
ereat simplicity and considerable 
purity of style, excellencies the 
more welcome, as the more un- 
common in the present degeneracy 
of taste, when a studied magnif- 
cence has driven nature from our 
prose, and sound without sense 
characterizes our verse. 

This poet, who writes in blank 
verse, has one peculiarity in his 
versification, which, from its fre- 
quent recurrence, he undoubtedly 
thinks a beauty, but which strikes 
us, as in the highest degree harsh 
and inharmonious. He often em- 
ploys eleven syllables in a line. 


* His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the 
morning ray.’ 


* In air, soaring heaven-ward, afar they 
float.’ 


‘The record of her blossoming age 
appears.’ 


The authority of Milton is not 
sufficient to justify a license of this 
nature, and from the refinement 
of modern times, and the improve- 
ment of our language, we expect 
from a poet of the present day, at 
Jeast, smoothness of versification. 
He also indulges once in a hemi- 
stick, or half-verse. 


* Beyond the empyreal.’ 


Virgil, who died before his #- 
neid was completed, left many 
lines unfinished, and this is the 
only instance, which we have yet 
found, where an imperfection has 
been imitated from choice. Dry- 


den indeed adopted the practice 


from laziness, but succeeding bards 
never presumed to take the same 
liberty. With the exception of 
these trivial faults, which, how- 
ever, it was Incumbent on us as 
reviewers to polnt out, we can re- 
commend this poem to every class 
of readers. It has simplicity e-. 
nough to be intelligible to the il- 
literate, and sufficient sentiment 
and poetry to gratify the learned. 
As the style of the poet is equa- 
ble, without any occasional flights 
above its uniform tenor, we have no 
choice in selection, and shail there- 
fore quote the first forty lines of 
the poem, asa specimen of the 
writer’s manner. 


How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Nute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 


The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s 
song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 


Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester morn bloom’d waving in the breeze, 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear,—the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 
Calmness seems thron’d on yon unmoving cloud- 
To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 


The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the 
dale ; 


And swecter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbies his heav’n-tun’d song ; the Julling brook 

Murmurs more yently down the deep-sunk glen 5 

While from yon lewly roof, whose curling smoke 

O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 

The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 
With dove-like wings Peace o’er yon village 

broods : 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 

Hath ceas’d ; all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 


Stops, and looks back, and stops, and !ooks on 
man, 


Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set free, 
Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large ; 
And, as his stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

His iron-arm’d hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 


But chiefly Man the day of reft enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man’s day. 
On ether days, the man of toil is doom’d 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely, the ground 
Both seat and board, screen'd from the winter’s 


co 

And summer’s heat, by neighbourirg hedge or 
tree; 

But on this duy, embosom’d in his home, 


He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the heart-felt joy 

Of giving thanks to God,—not thanks of form, 

A word and a grimace, but rev’rently, 

With cover'd face and upward earnest cye¢, 
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What we have said of the Sab- 
bath is equally applicable to the 
short poems that follow it, enti- 
tled Sabbath Walks. A _ body of 
notes is subjoined to the whole, 
chiefly relating to the persecutions 
formerly experienced by the Scotch 
presbyterians. As their fanaticks, 
however, suffered no more than 
they, or their ancestors under John 
Knox, had inflicted, whatever sym- 
pathy they may excite in Scotland, 
they cannot expect to inspire much 
interest here. The character of 
Bonaparte, drawn with no incon- 
siderable ability, though ina style, 
perhaps a little too turgid, wili be 
much more gratifying to the A- 
merican reader. 


The character of Bonaparte will fur- 
nifh a fpecimen of more monflrous mo- 
ral deformity, than was ever exhibited in 
the hiftorical mufeum.  Poffeffing the 
power of conferring on mankind a great- 
er portion of happinefs than ever de- 
pended on the will of one man, he has 
been the author of miferies incalculable. 
He could have given liberty to France : 
he affumed abfolute power to himfelf. 
He could have given peace to Europe: 
he concluded an infidious truce. He 
could have emancipated Switzerland : 
he rivetted the chains, which the Di- 
rectory had forged. In St. Domingo, 
his condu&t was a complication of the 
mof{t fottith impolicy, the moft favage 
cruelty, the moit knavith perfidy, that 
ever difgraced the annals of human na- 
ture. By this felf-created monarch, was 
Toufiaint, the elected ruler of a free 
people, fwindled into a treaty, kidnapp- 
ed during the peace that fucceeded, torn 
from his wife and children, tranfported 
in irons to France, immured in a dun- 
geon, and, finally, aflaflinated, (if uncon- 
tradicted accufation deferve any credit,) 
ina mode perfectly fuitable to the com- 
mencement and progrefs of the horrid 
hiftory,—poifon under the difguife of 
medicine. Yet this mafked murderer 
this druggift-affaffin prefumes to exclaim 
againft the the uplifted arm of an Are- 
na or a Georges. His effrontery can 
only be furpaffed by his hypocrify. 
Compared to him, Cromwell was a mere 
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novice in the art.—As to military tal. 
ents, how infinitely inferiour is he to 
Moreau ! Moreau faved, he facrificed 
his foldiers. Moreau, deftitute of re- 
fources, accomplifhed a retreat more 
fplendid than the Corfican fwindler’s 
moft celebrated victories. Moreau con- 
ducted his foldiers to their homes: the 
Corfican deferted his in a diftant, hoftile, 
peftilential region.--His fuccefs in Ital 
(and there only he was fuccefsful) was a 
matter of xrithmetical, rather than of 
military tacticks. In the caufe of liberty 
each individual of the French army 
was felf-devoted to death. The Cor- 
fican’s troops were in his eftimation, 
and were in reality, as fo much am- 
munition. Not a barrel of powder, not a 
caiffon, was more entirely at his difpofal, 
than were the lives of hismen. He had 
only to calculate, whether he or his ad- 
verfary was moft abundantly fupplied 
with this human ammunition. It wasa 
calculation of carnage. He was in truth 
the chief broker in the vendue-room of 
victory, and he carried off the beft lots, 
by outbidding his competitors in the 
blood of the foldiery.— At laft, this puny 
mimick of Charlemagne, bedizened with 
the motley panegyricks of fawning fena- 
tors, obedient daw-makers, and aflenting 
tribunes, has erected his throne on the 
vet trembling crater of the revolution- 
ary volcano. From this hollow emi- 
nence, his felf-filled eye looked upward 
to his gorgeous canopy of ftate, but dif- 
cerned not the {till more extended cano- 
py of the world’s derifion. Nor could 
his fancied exaltation be complete, with- 
out the actual degradation of the hum- 
bled wearer of the Papal tiara, who, by 
his fufferance, is ftil! permitted to retain 
the fhadow of a mighty name. ‘This 
miferable chief of an expiring fuperfti- 
tion, dragged like another confcript to 
the Capital of Continental Europe, and 
drilled tothe minutia of the coronation 
manual, has been compelled to place an 
imperial diadem on that head fo much 
more worthy of a Damien's crown. To 
confummate the abfurd wickednefs of the 
atchievement, the Sabbath, the day holy 
of the Lord, honourable, has been profti- 
tuted to this facrilegious pantomime. 
Compared to fuch things as thefe, the 
former atheifm of the Corfican creed- 
monger was fanctity itfelf. 
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A new Map of the United States of 
America,including part of Louis- 
isiania.. Drawn from the latest 
authorities. Boston, published 
and sold by John Sullivan, jun. 
1806. 


Tue science of geography owes 
its progress to the assistance of 
maps, as in a less degree history ts 
indebted to painting ; for.of the 
senses the eye is the most impor- 
tant, and the objects it embraces 
in the acquisition of knowledge are 
most extensive. The ideas receiv- 
ed through this medium are gene- 
rally clear and distinct ; the im- 
pressions they make are strong 
and lasting, and seldom require an 
after operation of the mind to con- 
nect or arrange them. It com- 
prehends at once all the propor- 
tions, numbers, and divisions of a 
painting, or piece of architecture ; 
the beauties are equally stamped 
upon the mind, and time, although 
it may weaken, can never oblit- 
erate the images. 

These reflections were suggest- 
ed by inspecting the new map, 
lately presented to the American 
publick, by Mr. John Sullivan, jun. 
It comprehends, on a sheet of 4 by 
4+ feet, the whole of the United 
States, with part of Louisiana, the 
Floridas, and part of the British 
provinces of Canada, and furnishes 
a very distinct and valuable expo- 
sition of the political divisions and 
boundaries of the states. 

To give an exact and compre- 
hensive map of the United States 
was certainly a great and laudable 
undertaking, and such as the pub- 
lick, if well executed, ought to en- 
courage by something more than 
an affectation of patronage. The 
Small maps in Morse’s Gazetteer, 
the scarcity of Bradley’s and the 
dearness of Arrowsmith’s, and the 
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progress of civilization and im- 
provement towards our Western 
frontiers, rendered the publication 
of the new map peculiarly inter- 
esting. 

Gazetteers are serviceable to 
show with facility the qualities of 
soil, institutions, population, cli- 
mates, productions, arts, manners, 
and customs of different countries 3 
but we must look to maps for their 
relative situations, and the connex- 
ion, that one district or territory 
has with another, the extent, situ- 
ation,and direction of rivers, moun- 
tains, &c. : 

In the compilation of a map, 
made up of different surveys and 
descriptions of small sections of 
the country, difficuitics and em- 
barrassments occur, which are not 
obvious to a cursory observer. By 
diminishing large, and protracting 
small maps of the several states 
and territories, and comparing the 
variable surveys and correctin 
the anomalies, which are found in 
them, the publisher is liable to 
commit many errours, and be- 
comes,in a great measure, answer- 
able for the inaccuracies of his 
predecessors, whose works he is 
obliged to join and associate to 
form an aggregate of the whole. 
Nor are the materials easily ob- 
tained. If he trusts to the nume- 
rous small maps in circulation, 
most of which are extremely de- 
fective, his imprudence is inexcu- 
sable ; andif he looks for assist- 
ance to original surveys, he will 
generally find them incomplete. 
Nor can an accurate map of the 
United States be expected, without 
efficient aid from government. 
Maps of some of the states have 
been published by authority ;_ but 
instead of surveyors being em- 
ployed to fix the exact position of 
prominent objects, the bearings of 
which would correct other surveys, 
the compiler has been obliged to 
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collect plans of towns and small tion tothis part, and more explicit. 


“ S ‘ oO ye 

> districts, and to make a patch-work ly marked the post-roads and towns, nt at 

P whole of these discordant mate- which are certainly of great con- tude 
rials. Sometimes it would be ne- sequence, and perhaps coloured Ww 





| | cessary to bend or straighten a them, he would have turned some 
| river, to protract or shorten its of his industry to better account. 
course ; but this was not consid- The meridians and _ parallels 


joine 
care 
make 


ered of much importance, and, to 
give the whole a pretty appear- 
ance, arange of mountains might 
be easily added for a boundary line. 


might have been more accurately 
and truly drawn, and the graver 
guided by a more skilful hand. 
The execution should have been 







them 
ot tl 
evide 
this 


a Nor can we blame the compiler 
for not going to an expense, that 
our economical governments will 


under the superintendance of an less 
experienced engraver, rather than, W 
as would seem from its aspect, 

















e 
j not incur. A society in this town have been put into the stiff and pe 
y was offered the privilege of mak- unpractised hands of an appren- made 
a) ing and publishing themapsof Mas- tice. It is a pity the valuable la- can 
1 sachusetts and Maine, and they bour of two years, spent by the unger: 
- would have had the volunteer as- compiler in collecting and arrang- tenti 
' i! sistance of many scientilfick gen- ing so much useful information, tricts 
Bh: tlemen ; but government, by striv- should be dressed out with so little on s 
ing to drive too hard a bargain, lost taste and skill. The work would on 1 
the opportunity of obtaining accu- have found a more welcome recep- root 
rate maps. But we must not ex- tion, if, in addition to the science road 
pect the encouragement of govern- of the proprictor, the map had pre- thou 
ment to maps, when every sea- sented a better specimen of the in- rive 
man complains, that there is nota genuity and proficiency of Amer- thei 
chart of the extensive shores of ican engravers. thei 
New-England, upon which he can The colouring is neat and judi- has 
rest the safety of his ship. cious, and affords at one glance a pi, 
To give aplain delineation of better knowledge of the bounda- Ohi 
the several states, as a kind of ries of the several states, than and 
chart, by which we may study the could be gained by months devot- 
political ties and interests that u- edto study. In some parts omis- 
nite, or ought to unite us, under a_ sions and inaccuracies occur, which 
general government, must be the are not, however, unpardonable. A 
greatest advantage resulting from Mountains are laid down in differ- 
this map. Accuracy in this re- ent places, with precision and a 
spect is required, and not a partic- good relief; but Monadnock, in . 
ular location of small and inconsid- _New-Hampshire, and Wachusett, - 
i} erable towns. ‘This, as it is not in Massachusetts, two great land- e 
it expected, only endangers the cred- marks in New-England, are quite Fr 
4 it of the work ; and here Mr. Sul- forgotten ; they are not noticed on fu 
if livan has hazarded much. In Vir- the map. As longitude is some- co 
: \ ginia, for instance, and in Massa- times reckoned from London or z 
i chusetts and other New-England Greenwich, and sometimes from * 
Hi states, the map appears crowded, Paris, notice ought always to be b 
H and the centres of towns are not’ given, from what meridian we are a! 
i noted definitively by small circles, to count ; but,as the degrees are 7 
1 as is usually done in good maps. marked on this map without a ' 
Fad he, therefore, paid less atten- reference to the first meridian, we { 
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hope a new edition will be suppli- 
ed, at top or bottom, with “ Longi- 
tude West from London.” 

When many sheets are to be 
joined to form a large map, much 
care and practice are requisite to 
make the various lines meet,& unite 
themcorrectly. The “ New Map 
of the United States” furnishes 
evidence, either of the difficulty of 
this part of the work, or the care- 
lessness of the workmen. 

We have examined the longi- 
tude and latitude of many places, 
and, from the inquiries we have 
made, the map is as accurate as 
can be expected. It, would be 
ungrateful to demand a minute at- 
tention to towns and small dis- 
tricts, when the whole Union 
on so small a sheet Is pendent 
on the walls of our counting- 
rooms and studies. The post- 
roads are laid out with exactness, 
though indistinctly, and the great 
rivers of North-America pursue 
their sinuous courses and empty 
their mighty waters, where nature 
has commanded. The Mississip- 
pi, Mobile, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Ohio, all have their proper range, 
and, with Mr. Sullivan’s efforts, 
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proclaim the value and richness of 
countries yet untrodden beyond 
the Appalachian mountains, coun- 
tries unequalled for agricultural 
and inland commercial advanta- 
ges. That section, comprizing 
Louisiana, is almost a blank ; and 
such for many years will proba- 
bly be every accurate representa- 
tion of that country. 

Two very valuable tables are 
placed upon the map. The first 
shews the number and names of 
ports of entry in the United States ; 
those being particularly designa- 
ted, which are such for vessels 
from and beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. The second contains the 
length and breadth of all the 
States, with their chief towns, their 
distance from the city of Wash- 
ington, and an estimate of the pop- 
ulation of the Union. 

Notwithstanding its imperfec- 
tions, the new map claims the at- 
tention of the publick. It fur- 
nishes all the knowledge, which a 
work of the kind is intended to 
convey, and perhaps is as accurate 
as any map ef the United States 
yet published, and may be procur- 
ed at comparatively small expense. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 
June l6ruH, 1806. 


A tora eclipfe of the fun is a rare 
and interefting occurrence. In May, 
1706, there was one obferved in Swit- 
zerland and in the fouthern parts of 
France. On the 22d of April, 1715, the 
fun was totally eclipfed at London. Ac- 
counts of both thofe eclipfes were pub- 
lifhed in the tranfactions of the Royal 
Society. The laft was obferved by Dr. 
Halley, who remarks, that there had not 
before been feen a total eclipfe of the fun 
at London, fince the 20th March, 1140. 
“ Having found,” fays Dr. Halley, “ by 
comparing what had been formerly ob- 
ferved of folar eclipfes, that the whole 
fhadow would fall upon England, I 
thought it a very proper opportunity to 


get the dimenfions of the fhade afcer- 
tained by obfervation, and accordingly 
I caufed a {mall map of England, de- 
{cribing the track and bounds thereof, 
to be difperfed .all over the kingdom, 
with a requeft to the curious to obferve 
what they could about it, but more ef- 
pecially to note the time of continuance 


of total darknefs.” It is to be regretted, 


that fome fuch method had not been ae 
dopted in this country, previous to the 
remarkable eclipfe which we have re- 
cently witnefled. We hope we fhall be 
pardoned, when we remark, that our 
Savans appear to have been fomewhat re- 
mifs in omitting to invite and direct the 
publick attention on this interefting oc- 
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eafion. At the fame time we muft ex- 
prefs our acknowledgments to the inge- 


_ mious author of a»pamphlet, which, to 


the extent of its circulation, in a great 
degree accomplithed the defired purpofe. 
Jt was written, we underftand, by Mr. 
ANDREW NEWELL, a young printer of 
Bofton, whofe predilection for aftronom- 
ical ftudies has prompted him to ailidu- 
ous application to that fubiime branch of 
fcience, and whofe advances therein are 
faid to be refpectable. 

A number of gentlemen in Bofton, 
who had furnifhed themfelves with pro- 

r inftruments, agreed to meet on the 
morning of the 16th at the houfe of Mr. 
Benjamin Bufley, in Summer ftreet, for 
the purpofe of obferving the eclipfe. 
Their obfervations, as communicated by 
their committee of arrangements, are as 
follow. 

“ Our obfervations were made in Mr.Buf- 
fey’s garden with three achromatick telef- 
copes, which we thall diftinguith by the 
numbers 1, 2,3. No.1 magnifiedabout 45 
times; No. 2 was furnifhed with a double 
object glafs, and magnitied about 70times; 
the magnifying power of No. 3 was fmall, 

tit gave a clear and diftinG vifion. 
The time was determined by an excellent 
watch with afecond hand. Obfervations 
of correfponding altitudes for adjufting 
our time were omitted. Suitable inftru- 
ments on which we could rely were not 
readily to be obtained,and it wasnot found 
convenient to pay the requifite attention, 
without which fuch obfervations would 
have been nugatory or delufive. We 
therefore determined to confider Prefi- 
dent Webber’s clock, at Cambridge, as 
our ftandard, and to compare our watch 
with it immediately after our obferva- 
tions fhould be finifhed. 

The gentlemen at telefcopes No. 1 
and 2 were placed near to each other. 
Their obfervations correfponded, except- 
ing as refpects the end of the eclipfe. 

By telefcope No. 1 and 2:— 

Beginning, 10h. 3 217 

Beginning of total ob- 

{curation of thefun, I1. 22’ 317, 

End of the fame, ll. 27’ 09 


End of eclipfe by No.1, 12. 48’ 01” 
Ditto, by No. 2, 12. 47! 597 


Obfervations with telefcope, No. 3:— 
Beginning, 10h. 3/ 20/ 


Beginning of total dark- 
| nefs, 11. 22! 40” 
End of the fame, 11. 27’ os 


Rod of the eclipfe, 12. 48’ O7" 


The duration of total darknefs, ac. 
cording to two of the obfervers, Wa, 
4 3s’. By the other, 4 28". Typo 
other gentlemen alfo noted the time of 
total obicuration, as nearly as they could 
by their watches, and both pronounced 
it to be upwards of 4 minutes. 

The duration of the eclipfe, was, by 

No. I, 2h. 44’ 407", 
No. 2, 2. 44 38". 
No. 3, 2. 44 47", 

Mean duration, by the three obferva. 
tions, 2h. 44! 413". 

The watch was found to be 14” flower 
than Prefident Webber’s clock, with 
which it was compared in the afternoon, 
Adding 14” to each of our obfervations, 
they may be confidered as having been 
made Ly the clock uted by the Prefident ; 
alloWance fhould be made however forthe 
{mall difference of longitude between Bof- 
ton andCambridge,and for the poffible va- 
riation inthe rate of geing of the watch, 
between the time of our obfervations and 
the comparifon made with the clock at 
Cambridge. The Prefident has not yet 
finifhed his ebfervations for the correc- 
tion of his clock. When they fhall be 
completed, and, together with his obfer- 
vations on the eclipfe, fhall be communi- 
cated, the ufe and value of our obferv- 
ations will be better determined. 

In this vicinity, and probably through- 
out New-England, this interefting phe- 
nomenon was obferved under very fa- 
vourable cireumftances. The day was 
remarkably fine. Nota cloud obfeured 
any portion of the hemifphere. The 
air was dry and clear, and the heavens, 
before the obfcurations, were im a robe 
of brighteft azure. ‘The wind was north- 
weit in the morning, but fhifted to north- 
eaft after the eclipfe commenced,and con- 
tinued eafterly until its completion. ‘The 
thermometer, expofed to the open air, in 
the fhade, on a north wall, fell eleven 
degrees. No dew fell. This was afcer- 
tained by placing on a board a piece of 
foft paper, twelve inches fquare, whieh 
was accurately weighed before the com- 
mencement of the eclipfe and immedi- 
ately after the emerfion of the fun. No 
difference in the weight was perceived. 
There was a fenfible chillinefs, however, 
inthe air, and fome of the company 
found an outfide garment very comforta- 
ble. The mercury in the barometer 
ftood at 30,2 from 8 o'clock, until 2 
in P. M. 

Venus appeared in the fouth-weft, 
about 15 minutes before the total ob- 
{curation, and was vifible more than 29 
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minutes after the appearance of light. 
Our fituation was not favourable for 
noticing the ftars. From a compartfon 
of the accounts of different perfons in 
our circle, with reference to a celeftial 
globe, it appeared that Aldebaran, Capel- 
la, Caftor, Procyon, and two of the ftars 
in Orion were noticed. 

A little before the total obfcuration, 
a deep dark thade, refembling an ap- 
proaching thunder ftorm, was obferved 
at the weltward. As the eclipfe went 
off, a fimilar appearance was noticed on 
the eaftern fide of the horizon. The de- 
parting light of the fun was fupportable 
to the nakedeye. It was otherwife with 
the firft returning light, which was ex- 
tremely vivid and inexpreflibly rapid in 
its accefs. The portion of the fun which 
firft re-appeared, was, to the naked eye, 
of a globular form, and feemed like a 
ball of fire. 

A luminous ring furrounded the moon 
after the fun was totally hid. From the 
accounts given of former total eclipfes 
of the fun, this appearance was expected ; 
but in brilliancy and magnitude it feems 
to have exceeded any of which we find 
an account. In the eclipfe of 1715, 
abovementioned, Dr. Halley computes 
the luminous ring to be about “ a digit, 
or perhaps a tenth part of the moon’s 
diameter.” We were not prepared to 
meafure the breadth of the ring, that ap- 
peared at this time, but fhould judge it 
to be at leaft double the dimenfions of 
that recorded by Dr. Halley. The light 
was of a pale white, and the ring was, 
externally, irregular. Vivid corrufca- 
tions, of a reddith or purple colour, were 
feen with the glafles, proceeding from the 
moon's edge. One of our company, at 
one moment, counted fix of thefe lucid 
pencils, ifluing from different parts of the 
orb of the moon, at irregular diftances, 
and with {maller illuminated poiats be- 
tween them, in form and difpofition re- 
fembling the points on the card of a 
common compafs. The darkneis was 
uot fo great as expected. [t was found 
neceilary however to make ufe of a lan- 
therm to afcertain the time precifely by 
our watch. If we were to judge from 
the number of ftars that appeared, the 
light muft have been greater, than at 
the time of full moon; this light, how- 
ever, did not wholly proceed from the 
luminous ring above mentioned, which 
though bright, and exhibiting a ftrong 
contraft to the dark body of the moen, 
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which it inclofed, did not caft any fenfi- 
ble fhadow. A crepufcular brightnefs ap- 
peared ail around, in the lower parts of 
the hemifphere, at the time of total ob- 
fcuration of the fun. Dr. Halley notices 
a fimilar brightnefs round the horizon 
in the eclipfe of 1715, and gives a fatis- 
factory explanation of it. “ So much of 
the fegment of our atmofphere,” he ob- 
ferves, “ as was above the horizon, and 
was without the cone of the moon’s 
fhadow, was more or lefs enlightened by 
the fun’s beams, and its reflection gave a 
diffufe light, which made the air feem 
hazy,and hindered the appearance of the 
ftars.” ‘This brightnefs he remarked as 
more diftinguifhable in the fouth-eaft. 
The fame remark was made here, by 
thofe, moft favourably fituated to notice 
this appearance. 

During the total obfcuration, fome of 
the company remarked, that the moon, 
with its furrounding glory, appeared 
nearer to the eye, than the fun or moon 
ufualy appear. The exhibition was 
wonderfully magnificent and fublime, 
and infpired one univerfal fentiment of 
admiration and awe, which we fhall not 
attempt to defcribe. We feemed to be 
in the more immediate prefence of Deity, 
while this interefting f{pectacle was ex- 
hibiting in his auguft temple. The 
morning was ufhered in with the ufual 
hum of bufinefs, which gradually dimin- 
ithed as the darknefs advanced. One unin- 
terrupted filence at length prevailed. A 
frefli breeze, which had prevailed, now 
fubfaded, and all was calm ; the birds re- 
tired to reft ; the rolling chariot and the 
rumbling car were no more heard ; the 
axe and the hammer were fufpended. 
Returning light reanimated the face of 
things. We feemed as in the dawn of 
creation, when God faid det there be light, 
and there was light, and an involuntary 
cheer of gratulation bur{t from the fpec- 
tators, efpecially the youthful groups 
in the ftreets,and on the furrounding hills. 

The committee, in purfuance of their 
commiflion, proceed to report fome par- 
ticulars, that efcaped their perfonal ob- 
fervation. ‘Fhe cews on the common, 
we are to!d, difcovered fenfible marks of 
agitation—-fome of them left the ground 
and proceeded homeward, the reft gath- 
ered round a perfon, who was crofling 
the common at the time, and followed 
him with apparent anxiety, as if folicit- 
ing protection. 

We have heard, from feveral per‘ons, 
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aremark, of a fingular appearance in 
the fhade of trees. ‘The figures of nu- 
merous little crefcents were obterved in 
many places. We firft heard them men- 
tioned by fome gentlemen in the gov- 
ernment of the College, who aflitted 
Prehident Webber in his oblervations at 
Cambridge. The fame thing was ob- 
ferved by feveral perfons in this town in 
yards and gardens, and in the mall. A 
‘gentleman at Plymouth, with whofe let- 
ter we are favoured, remarks a frmilar 
appearance there. ‘They were called by 
fome, the thadows of the leaves. This 
feems to be incorrect. They appeared 
as lucid fpots, of a faint, white light, and 
their direction and figure varied with the 
different phafes of the eclipfe. It has 
been fugefted, that they were the image 
of the firn, produc ‘ed by its rays, fhining 
through the interftices of the leaves, on 
the principle of the Camera Obfcura. 
‘This expianation and appears fatisfactory, 
and from the beft accountswe can procure 
of the direction, they exhibited an invert- 
ed image of the fun, as they fhould do if 
produced on the principle above men- 
tioned. It has been afked indeed, if this 
folution be correct, why does not the en- 
tire image of the fun appear in fimilar 
fituations to daily obiervation ? ‘The fact 
is, that it does thus appear, though it 
may not have been obierved, of which 
any perfon may be fatisfied, who will ex- 
aminethe fhade of trees, ona {mooth fur- 
face, when the fun is near the- meridian. 
Faint light fpots, of a cireular form, are 
very perceptible. ‘Fhey were fltronger 

and more diftinct during the ecliple, from 
the deep furrounding fhade. Several 
perfons have remarked the diftinct and 
well-defined fhade of objects, when the 
fun was nearly obfcured. It feemed to 
them that a profile might be taken as 
perfetly as from a fhade thrown on a 
wall by means of a lamp. We do not 
find, however, that this appearance un- 
der ‘the leaves of trees has jbeean before 
noticed on fimilar occafions. 

We with for further obfervations on this 
fubject, and that other explanations may 
be offered, if what is here fuggefted be 
not -fatisfactory. 

We have taken fome pains to collect 
accounts from other places of obferva- 
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tions on this remarkable eclipfe. We 
were particularly defirous of afcertain- 
ing the northern and fouthern limits 
of the fhadow. At Newport, Nantucket, 
and Martha's Vineyard, the eclipfe, we 
are informed, was not total: but it was 
total at New-Bedford, at Rochefter, at 
Wareham,and at Falmouth, on the north- 
ern fide of the Vineyard found. It was 
not total at Portland, nor at Biddeford ; 
but it was fo at Kennebunk, between 
Biddeford and Portfmouth. If this in- 
formation be correct,the breadth of the 
fhadow was about 120 miles, and envel- 

oped the entire territory of Maflachu- 
fetts proper, excepting Martha’ s Vineyard 
and Nantucket. 

Some perfons, who were on the wa- 
ter in the harbour, noticed, during the 
total obfcuration, particles of congeal- 
ed mift, refembling {now, flitting through 
the air. The fame appearance 1s faid 
to have been noticed at Gloucefter, on 
Cape Ann, but we have no accurate in- 
formation on the inbject. At Plymouth, 
the fithermen in the bay obferved the 


luminous appearance of the {pray of the . 


fea, which 1s frequently apparent in the 
night on the ocean. Dr. Halley inti- 
mates fome appearances of alarm among 
the f/2, during the eclipfe of 1715. We 
have not heard any fimilar remark at 
this time. 

No fpots were feen upon the face of 
thefun. ‘Fhe luminous drops, which are 
mentioned by many aflronomers as very 
apparent in former eclipfes when the 
fun is reduced toa fmall thread of light, 
were noticed by fome obfervers ; by 
others they were not feen. Some {mall 
inequahties were obferved, by fome of 
our company, on the lower edge of the 
moon ; but they could not be perceived 
by others. Some perfons have remark- 
ed, that the luminous ring round the 
moon, at the time of total obfcuration 
of the fun, was fmaller and of a fainter 
light on the upper fide, than on any 
other part of her circumference. 

Some further particulars, which we 
have not leifure at prefent to digett, may 
be thefubject of a future communication.” 

Bofton, June 30th. 
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NEW WORKS. 
POETRY. 

The Enchanted Lake of the Fairy 
Morgana. From the Orlando lnamorato 
of Francefco Berni. 5vo. pp. 68. 874 
cents, boards. New York, J. Riley & Co. 

Original Poems. By ‘Thomas Green 
Fefienden, Efg. author of Terrible Trac- 
toration, &c. 12mo. pp. 204. Phila- 
delphia, printed at the Lorenzo Prefs of 
E. Bronfon. 

The Knight and Quack : ora looking- 
glafs for impoftors in phyfick, philofophy, 
and government. An allegorical poem. 
By David Hitchcock, author of the Shade 
of Plato. pp. 28 quarto. Pr. 25 cents. 
Hudfon, H. Crofwell. 

The Quinteflence of UniverfalHiftory ; 
er, an epitomia!l hiftory of the Chriftan 
ra: a poem. By William Scales. 12mo. 
pp. 24. Mailachutetts, printed for the 
purchafers. 

HISTORY. 

Vol. 3d of the Hiftory of the rife, pro- 
grefs, and termination of the American 
Revolution ; inter{perfed with biograph- 
ical, political, and moral obfervations. In 
three volumes. By Mrs. Mercy War- 
ren, of Plymouth, (Mafi.) Bofton, print- 
ed by Manning & Loring for E. Lark- 
in. 8vo. pp. 412. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Defcription of the great Solar E- 
clipfe, that will take place on the 16th 
inft. reprefented in every particular, from 
beginning to end, with an explanation of 
eclipfes in general, and alfo the caufes on 
which they depend. Price 25 cts. New- 
York, Brifban & Brannan. 

Darknefs at Noon ; or the great folar 
eclipfe of June 16, 1806, deicribed and 
reprefented in every particular. Written 
in a ftyle, adapted to every capacity. By 
an inhabitant of Bofton. 12mo. Bofton, 
D. Carlifle, and A. Newell. 

LAW, 

Reports of Cafes, argued and deter- 
mined in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture of the ftate of New-York. By Wil- 
liam Johnfon, Efg. counfellor at law. 
VolL.I. Part L. February term, 1806. 8vo. 
Pp. 160. New-York, Iaac Riley & Co. 

The Trial of the Boot and Shoemakers 
af Philadelphia on an indictment of com- 


bination and confpiracy to raife their 
wages. ‘Taken in fhort hand, by Thos. 
Lloyd. 8vo. 75 cents. Philadelphia. 

Report of the Trial of Dominick Da- 
ley and James Halligan, for the murder 
of Marcus Lyon, beiore the fupreme ju- 
dicial court, on the fourth Tuefday of 
April. By amember of the Bar. North- 
ampion, Maf. W. & S.Butler. 8vo. pp.88. 

CONVEYANCING. 

The American Clerk’s Magazine, and 
complete practical conveyancer. Con- 
taining the meft ufeful and neceflary 
precedents, with obfervations and refe- 
rences to the laws, &c. with a.variety of 
other ufeful inftruments in writing. The 
whole adapted to the ufe of the citizens 
of the United States, and more particu- 
larly to thofe of the ftate of Maryland. 
By a Gentleman of the Bar. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 350. Price 1,25. Hagerftown, Mar. 
Jacob Dietrick. | 

DIVINITY. 

Mr. Merrill’s defenfive armour taken 
from him; or, a reply to his Twelve 
Letters to the Author, on the mode and 
fubjects of Baptifm ; in which the liber- 
ties and privileges of Chriftians are ref- 
cued irom the bondage which clofe com- 
munion baptifts would impofe on them. 
By Samuel Auftin, A. M. Worcefter, 
Iaiah ‘Thomas, jun. 

The Chriftian Monitor, No. II, con- 
taining obfervations on the life and cha- 
racter of Jefus Chrift, Bofton, Munroe 
& Francis. 12mo. pp. 200. price 30 cts. 

An Efflay on Truth: containing an 
enquiry into its nature and importance ; 
with the caufes of error, and the reafons 
of its being permitted. By And. Fuller. 
8vo.pp.30. Bofton, Manning and Loring. 

Letters addrefled to the editor of A 
Collection of FEflays on the fubject of 
Epifcopacy. By the author of “ Mifcel- 
lanies.” Svo. pp. 40. Albany, Backus 
and Whiting. 

Seemingly experimental religion in- 
ftructors unexperienced—converters un- 
converted-—-revivals killing religion---mif- 
fionaries in need of teaching, or, war 
againgt the gofpel. By its friends. Be- 
ing the examination and rejection of 
Thomas Ledlie Birch, a foreign ordained 
minifter, by the Rev. Prefbytery of Ohio, 
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under the very Rev. general affembly's 
alien act. The trial of the Rev. ee 
M’ Millan, before the Rev. Prefbytery of 
Ohio for defaming Birch. The trial and 
acquittal of the Rev. Prefbytery of 
Ohio before the very Rev. General Af- 
fembly of the Prefbyterian church of A- 
merica, &c. By Rev. Thomas L. Birch, 
A.M. Philadelphia, W. Duane. 
Precious ‘Truth: or fome points in 
gofpel doctrine vindicated: in a feries of 
letters addreffled to chriftians of eve 
denomination. By Rev. John Anderifon. 


| To which is added, “ The Stone rolled a- 


way, afermon. Pittfoburgh, Zadok Cra- 
mer. 87 cts. in boards, 1 dol. bound. 

The ufe and importance of preachine 
the diftinguifhing doctrines of the gofpel, 
iluftrated in a fermon atthe ordination 
of the Rev. John Keep, to the paftoral 
charge of the Congregational Church in 
Blandford, Oc. 30, 1805. By Afahel 
Hooker. a. m. Paftor of the church in 
Gofhen, Con. Northampton, Butler. 

Sanctuary Waters, or the fpread of the 
gotpel ; a fermon, preached before the 
Maffachufetts Baptift Miflionary Society, 
at their annual meeting, May 28, 1806. 
By William Collier, a.m. paftor of the 
Baptift church in Charleftown. 8vo. 
Bofton, Manning and Loring. 

A fermon, preached before the Con- 
veation of the Clergy of Maflachufetts, 
May 29, 1806. By Jofeph Lyman, D.D. 
paftor of the church in Hatfield. 8vo. 
pp. 24. Bofton, D. Carlifle. 

Preparation for war the beft fecurity 
for peace. Illuftrated in a fermon, deliv- 
ered before the Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery, on the anniverfary of their 
election of officers, Bofton, June 2, 1806. 
By James Kendall, a.m. minifter of the 
firft church in Plymouth. 8vo. pp. 31. 
Bofton, Munroe & Francis. 

A difcourfe, occafioned by the death 
of Thomas Allen, jun. Efg. one of the 
reprefentatives of the town of Pittsfield 
in the general court of the common- 
wealth of Maflachnfetts, who died in 
Bofton, 22d March, 1806. By Thos. 
Allen, a.m. Paftor of the Church in 
Pittsfield. S8vo. Pittsfield, P. Allen. 

The immoral tendency of error, illuf- 
trated in a fermon delivered at the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. James Beach, tothe 
paftoral care of the Church in Winftead, 
Jan. 11, 1806. By Afahel Hooker, A 
M. Paftor of the Church in Gofhen. 
Hartford, Lincolu and Gleafon. 1806. 

A fermon delivered at Stockbridge, 
Sept. 17th, 1804; at the interment of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Weft, aged 74, confort 
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of Rev. Stephen Weft, D. D. And her 
nephew, Henry W. Dwight, Efg. who 
died the fame day, in the 48th year of 
his age. By Rev. Alvan Hyde.” Stock- 
bridge, Willard. 

A difcourfe, delivered in the fouth 
church in Portfmouth, at the interment 
of the Rev. Samuel Haven, D. D. who 
departed this life March 3, 1806, in the 
79th year of his age, and 54th of his 
miniftry. And of his wife Mrs. Marga- 
ret Haven, who furvived her hufband 
about thirty-fix hours. By Jofeph 
Buckminfter. D. D. Alfoa Monody on 
their death, by the Rev. James A. Neal. 
8vo. Portimouth, N.H. Treadwell. 

Vindex, or the doctrines of the ftric- 
tures vindicated againft the reply of Mr. 
Stone. By John P. Campbell. Lexing- 
ton, Ken. Bradford. 

Van Tromp lowering his peak with a 
broadiide. Containing a plea for the 
Baptifts of Connedicut. By John Le- 
land. 1I!2mo. Danbury, S. Nichols. 

A Soliloquy of Brother Abner Knee- 
land, on the death of his wife and child. 
Walpole, N. H. Carter & Hale. 

A fermon ceclivered on the laft thankf- 
giving at Wafhington, Mafs. By W. G. 
Ballantine, A. M. Stockbridge. io contd. 

RHETORICK. 

An Inauvural Oration, delivered at the 
author’s inftallation, as Boyl{ton Profef- 
for of Rhetorick and Oratory, at Harvard 
Univerfity, in Cambridge, \ Aaffachufetts, 
on Thurfday 12 June, 1806: By John 
Quincy Adams. Publifhed at the requett 
of the Students. S8vo. Bofton, Munroe 
and Francis, 

MISCELI ANEOUS. 

The Spirit of the Publick Journals for 
the year 1805. Price 1 dol. Baltimore, 
S. Bourne. 

A Tranfeript of the Documents and 
Statements, fubmitted by Samuel Bryan 
to the committee of the houfe of repre- 
fentatives of Pennfylvania. Philadel- 
phia, W. Duane. 

A remarkable inftance of the inftabi- 
lity of nature at once furprifing, &c, 
Walpole, Carter & Hale. 

‘Vhe Logick of Facts ; or the conduct 
of Wm. Rawle, Efq. towards G.N. Dutief, 
arraigned before the tribunal of pub- 
lick opinion : with a letter to the purcha- 
fers of Nature Difplayed, containing an 
improved method of-ufing that work, &c- 
By the author of Nature Difplayed. 
Philadelphia. 

A geographical Chart of the principal 
{tates and kingdoms of the known world. 
Amherft, N.H. Jofeph Cufhing. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 
HISTORY. 

The Secret Hiftory of the Court of 
%t. Cloud, a new and _ highly interefting 
work. J. Watts, Philadelphia, and | 
Riley and Co. New York. 

The three firft volumes of the Life and 
Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By Wil- 
liam Rofcoe. 8vo. pp. Ift vol. 464; 2d 
vol. 422; 3d vol. 460. Philadelphia, 
Lorenzo Prefs of E. Bronfon. 

Vols. 2 and 3 of Anquetil’s Univerfal 
Hiftory, exhibiting the rife, decline, and 
revolution of all the nations in the world. 
Svo. 2 dols. each, in boards. Philadel- 
phia, C. P. Wayne. 

Sacred and profane Hiftory epitomiz- 
ed ; with a continuation of modern hil- 
tory to the prefent time. To which is ad- 
ded, an account of the feudal fyftem, the 
crufades, chivalry, the reformation, and 
the revival of fearning. By Benjamin 
Tucker. Philadelphia. Jacob Johnfon. 

A Syllabus of the hiftory of England ; 
to which is appended, a tour through 
the fouthern parts of Great-Britain, de- 
figned to aid the pupil in acquiring a 
knowledge of fome of the principal cities, 
towns, places, manufactories, and natural 
curiofities of England. By Stephen Ad- 
dington, principal of Umon Academy. 
Price Sl cents. Philadelphia, D. Hogan. 

LAW. 

Buller’s Nifi Prius: m one handfome 

royal 8vo, vol. New York, Riley &Co. 
POETRY. 

The Poems of Offian, tranflated by 
James Macpherfon, Efq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Price 2,25. Firfl American edition. 
New-York, J. & T. Ronalds, and Evert 
Duyckinck. 

The 2d, 3d, and 4th Nos. of Southey’s 
Madoc. 8vo. Bofton, Munroe & Francis. 

The poetical works of John Milton, 
from the text of Dr. Newton; witha 
critical effay, by J. Atkin, M.p. 2 vols. 
imal 18mo. pp. 400each. Charleftown, 
5S. Etheridge. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Fafhionable World Difplayed. 
By Rev. John Owen. Dedicated to the 
Lord Bifhop of London. 12mo. 75 cts. 
New-York, J. Ofborne. 

Letters toa young Lady ona courfe 
of Englith Poetry. By J. Aikin, M. D. 
12mo. Price in calf 1,50; fheep 1,25; 
boards ] dollar. New York, J.Ofborne. 

Nature Difplayed: By D’Orlic. 8vo 
Philadelphia, Lorenzo prefs. 

A fhort Syftem of polite Learning. 
Daniel Jaudin.. Philadelphia, J. Johnfon. 


The Complete Family Brewer, or the 
beft method of brewing or making any 
quantity of good {trong ale, and {mall 
beer in the greateft perfection. Phila- 
de'phia, B. Graves. 

GEOMETRY. 

Elements of Geometry, containing the 
firft fix books of Euclid, with a fupple- 
ment, containing the quadrature of the 
circle, and the geomeiry of folids. By 
John Playfair, profeflor of mathematicks 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh. Price 2 
dols. Philadelphia, Francis Nichojs. 

. CHEMISTRY. 

Elements of Chemiftry, in a new fyf- 
tematick order, containing all the modern 
difcoveries, illuftrated by 14 copperplates. 
By Mr. Lavoifier, member of the Acad- 
emies and Societies of Paris, &c. ‘Tranf- 
lated from the French by Robert Kerr. 
From the 5th Edinburgh. edition. with 
notes, tables, and confiderabje additions. 


8vo. 2vols. Price 3,50. New-York, - 


J. & T. Ronalds, and Evert Duyckinck. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The importance of cultivating the 
Bourbon Cotton. By the Agricultural 
Society of the Bahama iflands. 8vo. 
Chariefton, §. C. W. Young. 

DIVINITY. 

The Charges of Jean Baptifte Mafiil- 
ion, Bifhop of Clermont, addreffed to his 
clergy: ‘To which are added, two Effayss 
the one on the art of preaching, and the 
other on the compofition of a fermon. 
By Rev. Theophilus St. John. 8vo. 1 vol. 
New-York, Brifban & Brannan. 

God the Guardian of the Poor, and 
the bank of faith: or, a difplay of the 
providences of God, which have at fun- 
ury times attended the author. Intwo 
parts. By William Huntington. From: 
the 7th London edition. 8vo. pp. 221. 
1 dol. Bofton, B. Pike. 

The Sacred Mirror ; or, compendious 
view of fcripture hiftory ; containing a 
faithful narration of all the principal 
events recorded in the Old and New Tef- 
taments, from the creation of the world 
to the death of St. Paul ; with a contin- 
uation from that period to the final de- 
{truction of Jerufalem by the Romans. 
Defigned for the mental improvement of 
youth, and particularly adapted to the 
ule of fchools. By the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, author of the Univerfal Atlas, &c. 
Firft American edition. To which is 
added a copious index, not in the En- 
glifh copy. 12mo. pp. 316. Bofton, S. 
H. Parker. 
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fembiy’s Shorter Catechifm. 75 cents. 
Philadelphia, D. Hogan. 

Allein’s Alarm to unconverted Sinners. 
Printed in the German language. Price 
1 dollar. Lancafter, Penn. 

EDUCATION. 

The Youth’s Arithmetical Guide, be- 
ing a compendions fyftem of practical 
que(tions in arithmetick, defigned for the 
inftruction of youth. By Thomas Wat- 
fon, Daniel Jaudon,and Stephen Adding- 
ton. 564 cents. Philadelphia, D.Hogan. 

The only fure Guide to the Englith 
Tongue, or new pronouncing Spelling- 
Book. Upon the fame plan as Perry’s 
Royal Standard Englih Dictionary, now 
made ufe of in all the celebrated tchools 
mm Great-Britam and America. By Wil- 
liam Perry. Fifth improved edition, 
carefully rewifed and correcied. 12mo. 
Worcefter, Waiah | iomas, jun. 

The Englith Orthographical Expofitor, 
being a compendious felection of the 
moft ufeful words in the Englifh lan- 
guage. Alphabetically arranged; di- 
vided, accented, and explained according 
to the moft approved modern authorities. 
By Daniel Jaudon, Thomas Wation, and 
Stephen Addington. Price 624 cents. 
Philadelphia, D. Hogan. 

Webiier’s American Selection of lef- 
fons in reading and fpeaking. Hogan's 
fecond improved edition. Price 374 cts. 


Philadelphia. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
LAW. 

Vol. 24 of Judge Cranch’s Reports 
of Cafes ia the Circuit Court of the Un- 
ted States. 8vo. NewYork, Riley and Co. 

The American Pleader’s Ailiftant ; 
being a collection of approved deciara- 
tions, writs, returns aud proceedings in 
the feveral actions now in ufe within 
the United States, by Collinfon Read, 
Eig. “ Ipfx legis viva vox.” 1 vol. 
8vo. H. Maxwell, Philadelphia, and [. 
Riley & Co. New York. 

The Study and Practice of the Law, 
confidered in- their various relations to 
fociety, in a feries of letters. By a 
member of Lincoln's Inn. Portland, 
"Fhomas B. Wait and Co. 

The 2d volume of Azuni’s Maritime 
Law of Europe. 8vo. NewYork, lfaac 
Riley and Co. 

Vol. 5 of Robinfon’s Admiralty Re- 
ports. 8vo. New York, Ll. Riley andCo. 

Volk. 3 of Cain’s New York Term Re- 
ports. New York, Riley and Co. 

The 3d vol. of Call’s Reports. 
mond, Vir. Thos. Nicholfon. 


Rich- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Richard Cumberland, Efq, 
New-York, Brifban and Brannan. 

Charnock’s Life of Lord Nelfon, 
New York. Riley and Co. 8vo. 

POETRY. 

A new and much enlarged  edi- 
tion of a poem, entitled, A Modern 
Philofopher, or Terrible ‘Tractoration, 
By Chriftopher Caufltick. 8vo. with 
plates. Philadelphia, Lorenzo Prefs. 

‘The Echo, a collection of poems, New 
York, 1. Riley and Co. 8vo. 2,25 boards. 

NOVELS. 

Leonora, by Milfs Edgeworth. 12mo, 

I vol. New York. Riley and Co. 


WORKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
LAW, 

Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, in four books. By Sir William 
Blackftone, Knt. one of the juflices of his 
majefty’s court of common pleas. From 
the lateft London edition, with the laft 
corrections of the author, and with notes 
and additions, by Edward Chriftian, Efq. 
chief juflice of the ifle of Ely, and the 
Downmeg profefior of the laws of Eng- 
land in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
8vo. 4 vols. Price 2,50, each volume, in 


boards. Portland, 1. B. Wait and Co. 
COMMERCE. 
European Commerce, fhewing new 


and fecure channels of trade with the 
continent of Europe ; detailing the pro- 
duce, manufactures, and commerce of 
Ruilia, Pruiha, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany, &c. &ec. By J. Eddy, merchant 
of London, late chief partner of com- 
mercial eftablifhments in Petertburg and 
Antwerp, and a member of the Ruffia, 
and ‘Turkey or Levant Companies, Phu- 
ladelphia, James Humphreys. 
MEDICINE. 

A new work, On the Difcovery of 8 
Specifick for the Cure and Prevention of 
the Yellow Malignant Fever, and difor- 
cers of the bilious, putrid, and malignant 
kind, followed by a diilertation on the 
Cholera Infantum, the Lynanche ‘Trach- 
ealis, or Croup,and by a new method 
for the certain cure of it—Adapted to 
perfons of every capacity. Addrefied to 
the citizens of the United States—By Dr. 
John J. Giraud. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 2,50 
bound. Baltimore. 

HISTORY. 

The Hiftory of Napolean Bonaparte, 
emperour of the French, and King of 
italy, embellithed with an engraving ©! 
the grand battle of Aufterlitz ; with a 
appendix, containing a comprehenfve 
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yiew of the French revolution to the 

prefent crifis.. 1 yol.8vo. 2 dols, bound. 

Baltimore, Warner and Hanna. 
POLITICKS. 

The Nos. of Phocion, which have ap- 
peared inthe Charlefton Courier, on the 
jubject of Neutral Rights. Revifed and 
corrected. 8vo. 50 cents. Charlefton. 

STATISTICKS. 

A Map of the territory of New Or- 
leans, comprifing Weft Florida, and a 
part of the Miffifippiterritory. The au- 
thor has defcribed the frontiers of the 
territory according to the new plan of 
divifion, which he executed himfelf by 
order of the legiflature. The Map is 
4 feet wide and 3 feet high—its latitude 
extends from the mouth of the river 
Mifliiippito the limit of-the territory. 
Price to fubfcribers 8 dollars. New Or- 
leans, Barthelemi Lafon. 

DIVINITY. 

Six Sermons on important f{ubjects, 
preached by the Rev. James H. Ray, 
late Paftor of the Church, and Rector of 
the Academy, at Greenfborough. To- 
gether with “ Poems Sacred to Chriftian- 
ity,” by the fame author. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 1,25 bound, Augufta, (Geor.) 
Hobby & Bunce. 

Hore Pauline ; or the truth of the 
{cripture hiftory of St. Paul, evinced by 
a comparifon of the epiftles which bear 
his name with the acts of the apoftles, and 
with one another. By William Paley, 
D.D. archdeacon of Carlifle. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. about 350 or 400. 2 dolls. bound. 
Cambridge, W. Hilliard. 

The Art of Contentment. By the au- 
thor of the Whole Duty of Man, &c. 
12mo. pp. 200. To fubferibers 624 cts. 
Lancafter, Penn. Wm. Dickfon, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A monthly magazine, on an entire 
new plan,to be intitled The Britifh Olio ; 
and North American Mufeum. ‘This 
work is intended to be equally ufeful and 
entertaining to the readers of both na- 
tions. From a plan like this, the 
American citizen will be furnifhed 
monthly with the literary, commercial, 
and political ftate of Great Britain ; 
while, in the fame number, he may meet 
with domeftick occurrences, which have 
not been noticed, even by his own diur- 
nal prints. The Englifh reader, too, far 
removed from his native land, may cal- 
culate upon equal advantages ; for, be- 
fides every thing neceflary for his informa- 
tion that can be found in London period- 
ical publications, he will be gratified with 
4 ounute defcription of a country, rapid- 


ly advancing in commerce, literature, 
and the arts and {ciences. This work 
will contain the fame number of pages, 
as the London or American literary ma- 
gazines ; and cach number, in cafe of 
adequate fupport, will be ornamented 
with copper plate engravings, by the 
bett artifts, defcriptive of fome memora- 
ble tranfactions interefting to both coun- 
tries ; or, portraits of fuch eminent cha- 
racters, as may, from time to time, be 
brought forward in the courfe of the 
publication. Subfcriptions for not lefs 
than one year, 50 cts per No. 8vo. Lon- 
don and Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

Mr. Ezra Sargeant of New York has 
in the prefs, in one volume duodecimo, 
A Tranflation, with Notes, of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal. To which are added, 
Miicellaneous Poems, original and tranf- 
lated. By a young gentleman of very 
promiiing talents of that city. 

A new thermometer has been -invent- 
ed for regiftering the higheft and loweft 
temperatures in the abfence of the ob- 
ferver, which is faid to be a more fim- 
ple, as well as a lefs expenfive, inftru- 
ment than Six’s thermometer. It con- 
fifts in two thermometers, one mercurial, 
and the other of alkohols, having three 
{tems horizontal. The former has for 
ite index afmall piece of magnetical ftecl 
wire, and the latter a minute thread of 
glafs, having its two ends formed into 
{mall knobs by fufion in the flame of a 
candle. ‘The magnetical bit of wire lies 
in the vacant {pace of the mercurial ther- 
mometer, and is pufhed forward by the 
mercury whenever the temperature rifes 
and pufhes that fluid againft it; but 
when the temperature falls, and the fluid 
retires, this index is left behind, and 
fhews the maximum. The other index, or 
bit of glafs, lies inthe tube of the fpirit- 
thermometer, immerfed in the alkohol, 
and when the fpirit retires by thedepref- 
fion of temperature, the index is carried 
along with it in apparent contact with 
its interiour furface ; but on increafe of 
temperature the fpirit goes forward and 
leaves the index behind, which there- 
fore fhews the mizimum of temperature 
fince it was fet. ‘The fteel index is eafi- 
ly brought to the mercury by applying 
a magnet on the outfide of the tube, and 
the other is properly placed at the end 
of the column alkohol by inclining the 
whole inftrument. 


ERRATUM. Im page 201, first column, 6 
line from bottom for paflions read paffion. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES. 

Our present number is enrich- 
ed with a production from the pen 
of the Hon. J.Q. Adams. By ma- 
king use of the Anthology for en- 
chasing the jewel, he has conferred 
an honour, of which' we are not 
insensible, and a compliment of 
which we are proud. If the Pro- 
fessor of Rhetorick, in his new 
rambles through poetry and prose, 
should note any thing of “ pleasant 
aspect” for the general view, we 
should be happy in displaying it 
for publick applause. We wish 
him complete success in his pres- 
ent literary exertions ; and though, 
for each course of his lectures, he 
will not receive the splendid Didac- 
tron of Isocrates, a thousand minz, 
yet we trust, that his discourses 
will be such, as Quintilian might 
praise, and that the consequent re- 
nown will fully compensate the 
scanty pecuniary emolument of 
the new professorship. 

Many subscribers to the Amer- 
ican edition of Rees’s Cyclopedia 
have expressed in strong terms 
their disapprobation of the muti- 
lated state in which several articles 
are exhibited. We shall not give, 
at present, any opinion respecting 
the extent of these mutilations ; 
though, from the respectability of 
the complainants, we are afraid 
they are important. Should this 
appear to be the case, we have no 
hesitation in asserting, that such 
conduct is altogether unjustifiable. 
Let the American editors add what 
they think useful or important, 
provided they be careful to dis- 
tinguish what they insert, from 
that which rests upon the author- 
ity of the learned and laborious Dr. 
Rees ;_ but let us have no gar- 
blings, no mutilations, no index 
expurgatorius. The work in ques- 
tion is of the most respectable 
class. Upwards of forty of the 
first literary men in Great Britain 


and Treland are engaged to furnish 
the various articles ; and the whole 
is under the superintendence of 
an editor, who has already proved 
himself fully equal to the task. 
That any men should venture to 
aiter such a work would argue no 
little hardihood, and he. would 
more probably incur the suspicion 
of overweening confidence, than 
inspire a belief in his capacity to 
improve the publication. But 
that this should be done by anony- 
mous criticks, of whose character 
for judgment and _ talents the 
world knows nothing, is an imper- 
tinence, for which we camot find a 
name. It transfers the weighty 
responsibility of the work from 
those, who are able to sustain it, 
to the shoulders of a Mr. Nobody, 
whom we have neither seen nor 
heard. We hesitate not to say, 
that the whole of the Cyclopzdia, 
as edited by Dr. Rees, ought to be 
given to the subscribers. The A- 
merican publishers have an un- 
doubted right to add, to explain, 
to correct an error, or insert a cau- 
tion, within the limitation we have 
mentioned ; but this right does 
not extend to mutilation or omis- 
sion, which has a tendency to con- 
found all literary authority, and to 
render the ground we tread upon 
uncertain and unsure. We desire to 
be understood, not as giving a deci- 
ded opinion how far this has been 
done in the work referred to; but 
are the more earnest in our expres- 
sions, because the practice has been 
shamefully prevalent in American 
re-publications ; so much so that 
no literary man is safe in depend- 
ing upon many of them, as giving 
the ungarbled and unsophistica- 
ted sense of the original author. 
With respect to the work in ques- 
tion, we hope to give it, in a future 
number, a thorough examination, 
and to administer strict justice be- 
tween the editors and the publick. 








